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How American it is...to want something better! 


LET US HOPE this land of ours never gives up its search 
for better things, large and small. 
It’s become a national habit—to want something better. 
In the field of moderate beverages, this ‘something 
better” rule might logically explain why Ballantine, with 
its pledge of “‘Purity,”’ “Body” and “‘Flavor’’ has become... 





P, Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N.J. 
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The nation that 
manufactured earthquakes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


T neighbors started complaining 
when this big stamping press was 
put to work in the factory located in 
their neighborhood. The building was 
built on layers of sand and quicksand, 
and every time the die came down — 
backed by 90 tons of pressure — the 
quicksand picked up the vibrations and 
an artificial earthquake shook the 
neighborhood. In one house dishes in 
the china cabinet were bounced from 
their shelves to the floor. Lawsuits 
were threatened unless some way could 


be found to soak up the shocks from 
the machine. 

The manufacturer tried big blocks 
of concrete, placed beneath the ma- 
chine, but the earthquakes continued. 
Then he heard of Vibro-insulators, 
the B. F. Goodrich mountings that can 
support industrial machines as though 
they are hanging or floating. Rubber 
layers are sandwiched between metal 
plates, which are held so that the 
weight of the machine gives a slight 
pong or twisting action to the rub- 

er. This way the rubber can absorb 


more vibration. Vibro-insulators were 
installed on the big press. There hasn’t 
been an “earthquake” since. 
Vibro-insulators vary in their ap- 
plication all the way from the use 
described here to mountings for deli- 
cate instruments on warships where 
they give longer life and essential ac- 
curacy to instruments. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. FGA 


B.F. Goodrich 
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| Prescription for 


Mechanized War! 


THE “PILLS” shown above are bad medicine for the Axis. 
They are ball bearings. 

Multiply them by tens of thousands, daily, 
and you have the freedom from friction and wear 
which makes today’s mechanized war possible. 
Ball bearings, by the tens of millions, 
are used in tanks, planes, guns, ships. 
Without them, sustained action 

in destroying our enemies would be impossible. 
Thus do NEW DEPARTURE ball bearings— 
as near perfection as engineering science 
can make them—play their parts 

in winning Victory! 


BUY BONDS—AND KEEP ON BUYING ¥€ 
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NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Our Suffering Civilians 

Your July Sth issue arrived in this part of 
the world today, and glancing through it I 
came to the picture on page 66 showing piles 
of unwashed laundry. I wish to extend my 
deepest sympathy to those poor suffering 





‘civilians. It really is a shame that they cannot 


get the laundry service they were able to get 
during the peace, which we are doing our best 
to restore. 

Until just recently we soldiers did our laun- 
dry in a No. 10 can. Have you ever tried to 
wash long Johns (heavy G.I. underwear) or 
O.D. slacks and shirts in a No. 10 can? 

Recently we were lucky enough to have a 
G.I. field laundry set up at this place. Now 
we lucky dogfaces are allowed to send all of 





International 


fifteen pieces every three weeks or so. I only 
wish that I could be back there suffering with 
those poor civilians. 


Crt. E. Grecory 


APO 986, C/O Postmaster 
Seattle, Wash. 


I have just read John Lardner’s article en- 
titled “Horrors of War in America,” which ap- 
peared in your July 12th issue. It grieved me 
terribly to hear of the “famine” that is steadily 
growing worse there at home. Inasmuch as I 
had been rather occupied with other matters, 
one of which was opening C Ration cans, in- 
cidentally, I had not heard of the seriousness 


‘of the famine. 


However, now that I know of the crisis, I 
am forwarding under separate cover a spare 
can of my C Rations. I sincerely hope that you 
will give it to the housewife who had to eat 
spaghetti twice in one week. I am sure that it 
will relieve her monotonous diet. 

Please let me know when the crisis at home 
has been relieved to such an extent that I can 
again give my spare rations to some Sicilian 
child who also is in very dire need of it. 

Carr. H. J. Lewis 
USA. 
Somewhere in Sicily 


For Mr. Robey 


Congratulations to Ralph Robey for his 
clear-cut article “Taxes and the Public Debt” 
(Newsweex, Sept. 6), especially the last para- 


ph. 
But why wait a year or two before starting 











Put yoursel in his shoes tonight 


Think how eager youd be to 
d away at camPp- 


were in the army 3” 


talk to the folks at home if you 
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Bebold! be sees what no human eye 


bas glimpsed since the beginning of time 


He might have stepped from the frame of 
a Rembrandt painting, this bewigged figure 
of a man so patiently making lenses and 
squinting through them. 

Night after night, like a child with a new 
toy, Antony van Leeuwenhoek, seventeenth 
century Dutch shopkeeper, hurried home to 
place anything and everything under his micro- 
scope: the brain of a fly, rain water, a hair, 
pepper, a cow’s eye, scrapings from his teeth. 

Then one day, behold! he sees what no 
human eye has glimpsed since the beginning 
of time. Fantastic “little animals”, thousands 
of them to a pin-point, dart and squirm as 
he gazes. 

Not for an instant did he suspect any of 
them as foes of mankind, as possible destroy- 
ers of health and life. But the enemy had at 
last been sighted. Man had taken his first 
faltering step in the war on germs. 

Nearly two hundred years were to pass be- 
fore the second step, a giant stride, was taken 


by Pasteur. He devoted his life to seeking out 


the microbes which he believed to be the cause 
of disease. In turn, his work inspired Lister to 


use carbolic acid in combating the almost in- 
evitable gangrene which then followed surgery. 

Soon Lister’s fame as “the father of antisep- 
tic surgery” spread across the Atlantic. No 
wonder that when a new, non-caustic, non- 
poisonous antiseptic and germicide was dis- 
covered in St. Louis, its sponsors named it 
Listerine, in his honor. 

Today the shining bottle and amber color 
of Listerine Antiseptic are as familiar to mil- 
lions of people as the face of a long trusted 
friend: In more than sixty years of service in 
the fight on infection, it has day after day 
proved deadly to germs but harmless to tissue 
.. well meriting its almost universal citation 
as “the safe antiseptic and germicide.” 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





-LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 


in service more than sixty years 














to pay off our war debt? Today, with war 


workers receiving excessively high wages, they | 
could help very materially. Let’s start paying © 


off today! This would likewise delay inflation. 
Mas. Haypen D. Huaues 
US.A. Air Forces 
Robins Field, Ga. 


Congratulations to Ralph Robey for his | 
stunning article on Vice President Wallace's © 


campaign for disunity (NEwsweeEk, Sept. 27). 
It needed saying. 

It wasn’t so long ago that Wallace made an 
attack on corporations as corporations. You 
will recall that he had to eat his words, subse- 
quently. This caused that keen wit, Rupert 
Hughes, surveying Wallace’s change of ground, 


to refer to him as “the visa-versa President.” | 


He is all of that and more. Out here on the 
Pacific Coast, where we recognize a glass 


diamond when we see one, we refer to the | 


hybrid-corn merchant as “that man overflow- 
ing with milk and phony.” 


It’s always a pleasure to read Robey, with | 
both his feet on the ground, after listening to ff 
Wallace with his vocal cords twanging in the | 


astronomical milky way. 
W. B. Rices 
Tujunga, Calif. 


It is difficult to understand why you per- 
mitted Ralph Robey to attack Vice President 
Wallace. Your overzealous defense of monop- 
oly, this time the Standard Oil Co. of N.J. 
could but lead to an “illiterate” presentation 
—a presentation definitely misleading. 

Mr. Wallace, in his Chicago talk, did not 
cite the Standard Oil as an isolated case but 


as one of many mammoth American corpora- . 


tions who had cartel agreements with German 
corporations, as well as British, French, and 
Japanese corporations. . 

Such cartel agreements retarded America’s 
war effort dangerously. Such cartel agreements, 
coupled with international monopoly finance, 
brought to pass the present war. 

Mrs. Ann Hackett 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Little Wheels 


. I read your story on the roller skater Gloria 
Nord (Newsweex, Aug. $0) with particular 
interest, because in the old days I wasn’t so 
bad on the little wheels myself—nothing fancy 
like Gloria Nord, but not bad. 

Every Saturday night it was down to the 
Casino for us. Some old-time Chicagoans may 
remember the Casino. It was at the corner of 
24th and State, and we used to skate there by 
gaslight and have a wonderful time. Skating at 
the Casino was a lot different from the high- 
stepping stuff I see at the rinks today. The 
technique was to keep the legs stiff the greater 
part of each stroke, bending the knee just 
enough to clear the skate from the floor. I guess 
with the men in their tight trousers and the 
girls in long skirts, they couldn’t do much else. 

But there was nothing to keep me from do- 
ing the Richmond Roll and a pretty good 
Choctaw Cross. You see, I was still in knee 
pants. 

J. A. JoHNSON 
Chicago, Ill. 
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‘“‘THIS IS A BOMBER YOU DON’T HAVE TO PAMPER” 


— say Combat Pilots 


x 
WE’RE PROUD TO HAVE A PART IN EQUIPPING THE RUGGED LIBERATOR 


New proof comes in every day of the ruggedness of Consoli- 
dated Liberators. Reports tell of . . . precision daylight bomb- 
ing without fighter escorts.. .. power-diving to elude enemies.. 

getting home with wings and centrol surfaces bullet- riddled. 


Part of the Liberator’s ruggedness stems from the fact that - 


with Winchester Cartridge Core Radiator Tubes their oil- 
cooling systems are safe from clogging, leaking, freezing or 
overheating. 


Made of pure copper, with walls only 6/ 1000ths of an inch 
thick, Winchester Radiator Tubes, thanks to Winchester’s 
COLD copper-extrusion process, are seamless and so assem- 
bled that their entire outer surface is cooling area. 


WINCHESTER RADIATOR TUBES RESIST CORROSION... 
DEFY BURSTING. Pure copper, Winchester Cartridge Core 
Tubes will not corrode under regular operating conditions. 
And they won’t burst from freezing, because the coolant 
flows on the outside of the tubes. If freezing should compress 
a-tube, causing a “‘set’’ and so restricting air flow, passing a 
rod through it restores it to normal shape. 


IF WOUNDED THEY QUICKLY FLY AGAIN. Pictures 
below show how to replace Winchester Cartridge Core Tubes 
should they be punctured in action or by accident. They 
explain, too, why millions of Winchester Cartridge Core 
Tubes are used to keep planes and tanks in constant action. 


HARDER JOBS WANTED FOR THESE SENSATIONAL TUBES 


No War Baby, Winchester Cartridge Core Tubes have 25 years of service 
behind their performance. They offer these spectacular features: 

Of pure copper, thus corrosion-proof « Seamless,—safe against leaks * Coolant on outside 
—no damage from freezing * 1,728 cartridge core tubes per square foot * Avoid waste 
space in radiator assembly— minimum of solder ¢ Permit tailoring radiator to fit any dimension 
or design © Provide up to 25% greater cooling per square foot than others. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


WINCHESTER | 


ADE MARK 


"On Guard for America Since 1866” 


DAMAGED TUBES ARE PUSHED OUT 
NEW TUBES ARE INSERTED 


& OF WINCHESTER CARTRIDe 


THE ENTIRE OUTER SURF 4, 


va¥y 9NI7009 SI Saami > 


If out of your engineering knowledge, 
experience, research and skill you are 
contemplating a new fighting machine 
for Uncle Sam... are ———: up i. 
startling new post-war automobile, 
similar product, write Radiator Divi. 
sion, Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, ‘Dasmeetiout. 


SOLDERING COMPLETES REPAIR 


COPR., 1943, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIOGE COe 





Florshein 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ¢ MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 











The VIKING S-1112 


’ Your Ration Book tells you how many... 





Florsheim Quality tells you what kind 


Today's Florsheim Shoes don't live a “‘stamp-to- 
stamp” existence; they’re designed and built to 
last—to give you more for your money, more for 
your stamp. So, if you must buy shoes buy better 
shoes ... buy Florsheims—and give your next shoe 


ration stamp to your family, for you won’t need it. 


On 
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A plan 
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to Check Loss of Decssieeal ae 


Wa EN’ trusted em- 
ployees help themselves to your 
money or merchandise, fidelity insur- 
ance will repay your financial loss. 
But it cannot make good your loss of 
trained, hard-to-replace manpower, 
or offset the blow to morale in your 
office or plant. 


Now, through its Personnel-Protec- 
tion Plan, the U. S. F. & G. is ready 
to help you stop employee dishonesty 
before it starts! 


A western packing company, for 
example, was having so many losses 
due to employee dishonesty that it 


“Honesty Engineering! 


faced the loss of fidelity insurance 
protection. But when it adopted the 
U. S. F. & G. Personnel-Protection 
Plan, dishonesty losses dropped more 
than 80%. 


This new plan of “Honesty Engi- 
neering’’ helps reduce employee dis- 
honesty in much the same way that 
safety engineering and fire prevention 
work have reduced accidents and cut 
fire losses for American business. 


“Based on long experience in the 


bonding field, the U. S. F. & G. 
Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against loss through em- 


29 


ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 
undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) through tested 


‘methods helps keep good employees 


from going wrong; (3) helps employ- 
ers eliminate leaks and pitfalls and 
acts of carelessness which often lead 
to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to give you more information about 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan 
helps you keep your employees by 
keeping them honest. Consult him. 


+ + + 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities—Agents Everywhere 


U.S8.F. &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Consult your insurance agent er breker 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 











TRANSITION 


Father? A 6-pound 5-ounce daughter was 
born in Hollywood Oct. 2 to Joan Barry, 
28, who claims the baby’s father is 
Cuaruie Cuap.in, 54. Despite his denial, 
just prior to his marriage to Oona O’Neill 
last June, the movie comedian agreed to 
support Miss Barry. until a test of the 
baby’s blood could be made and possibly 
prove he is not the father. 





Birthday: Corvext, Huts, Secretary of 
State, 72, Oct. 2. For the first time in more 
than ten years in office, he took the day 
off during a vacation trip to Hot Springs, 
Va. 


Speedy Swede: When Gunver Hace, 
Swedish world-champion distance runner, 
came to the United States last June, he 
not only 


smashed American records 
(Newsweek, Aug. 23) 
but courted—in 
Swedish—and won 
Dorotuy Nortier, 
19, of Piedmont, 
Calif., in his three- 
month visit. Miss 
Nortier’s parents an- 
nounced her engage- 
ment last week, and 
Hagg said he would 
return to this coun- 
try “probably in 
February” for the 
wedding. 





Descendants: Lr. Peter Dickens, 
grandson of Charles Dickens, English au- 
thor, received the Distinguished Service 
Order from King George VI at Bucking- 
ham Palace . . . In Baltimore, ANNE Mary 
Kier, 4-year-old granddaughter of the 

poet-soldier Joyce Kilmer, launched a Lib- 
a ship named after the author of 
“Trees.” 


Weddings: Gort Caruso, daughter of 
the late Enrico Caruso, world-famous 
tenor, was married in Rockville, Md., to 
Ensign Micuaet Hunt Morray, 
U.S.N.R.... Mrs. Hazen Guecennem 





Associated Press 
The corporal and his lady 


Kinc-Fartow McKintey, 40, heiress to 
some $20,000,000 of the Guggenheim for- 
tune, married her third husband, Crn. 
Larry Leonarp, 28, in Denver. Mrs. 
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Leonard felt that “since he’s an athlete 
and an actor I know he'll keep me 
amused.” 


Play Doctor: After “Another Love 


Story” by Freperick Lonspaue opened a 


try-out run in Washington, the cast asked 
the angel, Josepn P. Kennepy, ex-Ambas- 
sador to London, to provide a play doc- 
tor. Kennedy suggested Congresswoman 
Ciara Bootne Luce, author of “The 
Women,” who willingly agreed. With the 
lines Luce-sharpened, the cast as a whole 
thought the play had zip, but Lonsdale 
and the star, Rotanp Youne, told Ken- 
nedy that the corrections must be ignored 
or Young would quit. And when the show 
went to Boston the Lonsdale version stood. 


Smokers: No more characteristic picture 
of the two most distinguished smokers in 
the Anglo-American world had ever been 
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the Atlantic, see page 20. 
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Two important angles on smoking 
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taken than this one which was snapped by } 
a British photographer at Hyde Park 
during Winston Cuxurcaity’s last visit | 
and crossed the Atlantic twice before | 
reaching American papers. The PREsmDent jf 
is driving Churchill, Brendan Bracken, | 
British Minister of Information (left), f 
and Churchill’s aide de camp, Cmdr. C. R. 


Thompson. 


Plucky: Jane Froman, radio singing 
star, appeared in a wheel chair at the 
Jolson Theater in New York for her first 
rehearsal of “Artists and Models,” forth- 
coming musical in which she will star. Her 
arm and leg are still in plaster casts as a 
result of the Clipper crash in Portugal last 
February. It will be at least ten months 
before she can walk unaided again. 


Home Again: Jack Benny, radio co- 
median, returned to the United States 
after a ten-week USO air tour of American’ 
Army camps in Africa, Egypt, Iran, and 
Italy. He and his troupe were the first en- 
tertainers to follow American troops to the 
“toe” of Italy . . 


. And At Jotson, stage, 


‘Acme photos 
Jolson, and Benny the short snorter 


screen, and radio star, returned after two 
months of cheering the boys in Africa — 
Sicily, also under USO auspices. 


Deaths: Henry Va.ertan Gerorct 
Wetestey, sixth Duke of Wellington, 31, 


killed in Italy while serving as a captain in ff 


the Commandos. He was the great-great- 


grandson of the Wellington who defeated # 


Napoleon at Waterloo . . . Dr, Jonan L. 
Mow INcKEL, Norwegian statesman, 73, in 
New York. Three times Premier of Nor 
way, he also served as president of the 
League of Nations Council in 1988 ... 
Sayvep MeEsreM, Egyptian master penmaa 
and illustrator, who firmly maintained he 
was 132 years old, in Chicago. 




































MAKING NEW ONES 
OUT OF OLD ONES 


Many a veteran Santa Fe gondola, al- 
(left), j™ ready marked for retirement, has had. 
to take a new lease on life. 

Battered, broken and ready to quit, 


RECLAIMED 
FROM HERE 











inging these hard-worked cars no longer had 
at the the strength to hold their loads. 

x first Somehow, these “old boys” had to 
— be kept rolling! 

Sasa So Santa Fe shopmen got busy. They 
al last i took old steel ends from broken-down 
noni box cars, and rebuilt the old gondolas 
: with steel sides, and a new, steel-rein- 
io c@ forced floor—all made from old, used 
cp materials. 

n, and Now, these rebuilt old gondolas are 
rst o proudly hauling coal and ore to the 
tot 


mills, war material to Army camps, 
tanks and guns to waiting ships—doing 
their part in binding an entire nation 
together into one unified war effort. 


_ stage, 


Here’s How It’s Done 


Old steel box car ends are cut in half, and 
the two halves, “A” and ‘“‘B:’, reassembled 
and riveted to the frames of the old gon- 
dolas. Old steel beams are used to reinforce 
new floors in place of the original wooden 
beams. The running gear is completely 
overhauled. 
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“Back the Attack with War Bonds” 


;EORGE 
on, 31, 





t Now Santa Fe 
y Pa SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES © 


Serving the Southwest and California 
ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY — 
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toward the pepper shaker. 

“I was drivin’ like this, see . . . when sud- 
denly this other car comes like this, see... .” 

But it was no use! John was in the wrong. ... There'd be 
doctor bills, repair bills, a possible damage suit. 

Then suddenly our worries vanished! 

John looked at me and said, “Am I crazy ... or is that a 
dove of peace on your head!” I looked at John, and darned 
if there wasn’t a dove on his head. 

Then we heard a laugh outside the window. It was Mr. 
Friendly, the American Mutual man. “They stand for 
peace of mind!” he said. “How does it feel? 


For the tenth time, John moved the salt shaker : 


“They come with your policy,” he continued, ... “which 
covers all possible trouble. You don’t have to worry about a 
thing!” 

We smiled ’til our faces creaked. 

“Now that you're okay,” said Mr. Friendly, “T'll be going 
. .. have to deliver some peace of mind to a fellow whose 
house burnéd down, and a lady with a broken ankle.” 

“Funny thing,” he concluded, “I go around giving folks 
the bird . . . and they love it!” 

Think of Mr. Friendly when you think of insurance. He 
symbolizes the prompt, cheerful service you get from Amer- 
ican Mutual. ... Write for your free copy of “Watch,” the 
magazine that helps make your home safer. 


“How does it feel ?” said Mr. Friendly 
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Help yourself to peace of mind and true economy by sending for the “All-American Your helping hand 
you see what insurance you when trouble comes 

. sensibly and 
Mutual’s solid 56-year record, the accumulated experience of our 5,000 doctors, 
4,000 lawyers and a safety Ss CAB staff recognized as one of the world’s finest, 
ows what to do in your own best interest. It’s FREE. 
Act NOW. Address Dept. Azz, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 


Plan,” American Mutual’s handy new way of helpi 
need. It shows yeu how to safeguard yourself, londll dee and 
economically — offers opportunity to save 20% on premiums. 


the All American Plan really s 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN M U TU. AL... the first American liability insurance company 
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| What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





apital Straws 


Washington military men are amused 

by the frantic efforts of the Nazis, in their 
ommuniqués, to minimize damage done 
@by U.S. daylight raids, particularly when 
he bombers come from the Mediterranean 
area... And, to counteract such mini- 
mizing, aerial photographs of damaged 
erman targets are being dropped on the. 
Reich and occupied countries . . . One 
former ranking isolationist insists that 
eneral MacArthur has been sounded out 
nd has given She OK to his possible GOP 
residential candidacy . . . Philip D. Reed, 
me-time chairman of General Electric and 
ormer WPB official, will take over W. 
Averell Harriman’s duties in London as 
epresentative of American civilian war 
gencies . . . The appointment of Henri- 
itienne Hoppenot, a Giraudist, as Wash- 
ngton delegate of the French Liberation 
Yommittee came at U.S. insistence; the 
State Department wouldn’t accept the de 
raullists that were suggested. 

































































































































eace Rumors 


The continued success of the Russian 
Irive has both pleased and surprised mili- 
ary men in Washington. The flaw in the 
picture is the recurring rumors that the 
erman withdrawal has political as well 
ns military implications. In this connec- 
ion diplomatic sources reveal that Japa- 
nese Ambassador Sato has been carefully 
lropping hints around Moscow that the 
WNazis will make a stand at the Dnieper 
und then ask for peace with a promise to 
rithdraw completely from Soviet  terri- 
ory. If that move fails, the Jap envoy 
ndds, the Reich will make peace at any 
price with the United States and Great 
ritain, letting their forces into Western 
ermany while holding the Reds on the 
meastern front. American and British offi- 
‘#ials don’t doubt that this represents 
azi desires, but are reasonably confident 
bout Russia’s attitude. 













































































































onference Importance 


As pointed out here previously, the 
thief purpose of the forthcoming Anglo- 
).S.-Russian conference is a frank ex- 
Phange of views. However, this meeting 
And its hoped-for successor between Roose- 
elt, Churchill, and Stalin are likely to 
Hetermine not only the kind of a postwar 
















world and the chances of a lasting peace, 
but also more immediate military opera- 
tions. The U.S. viewpoint on the first two 
is clear. The American conferees will insist 
on an international order under law. They 
don’t plan to bring up boundary questions 
but if necessary will urge ‘independence 
for the Baltic states, Finland, and Poland. 
Militarily, the Anglo-U.S. leaders are on 
record against opening a second front for 
political considerations, but the Russian 
attitude toward peace with Germany and 
developing military action might cause 
revision of plans. i 


Tax Limitation Scheme 


With Congress currently struggling to 
find sources for some $10,000,000,000 more 
in taxes, there is a growing but little- 
noticed national movement afoot to im- 
pose a tax ceiling. The scheme is to force 
a constitutional convention to repeal the 
Sixteenth Amendment and place a 25% 
limit on Federal income, inheritance, and 
gift taxes. To date fifteen of the necessary 
$2 states have passed the resolution. The 
campaign’s chief supporter, the Western 
Tax Council—a Chicago organization with 
the backing of some of the nation’s busi- 
nessmen and industrialists—expects to get 
the necessary two-thirds of the states lined 
up in 1945 but believes that Congress 
might be forced to act before then. 


National Notes 


Colleagues on the world inspection tour 
say Lodge outsmarted them by delaying 
his arrival and making a Senate speech 
the day after three of the group had sub- 
merged their individual findings in a joint 
press conference . . . The reason nothing 
was heard from General Somervell during 
the General Marshall furor was because 
he is on a lengthy inspection tour outside 
the country . . . Incidentally, amid all the 
Marshall hullabaloo the press completely 
overlooked the fact that General Arnold’s 
term as chief of the Army Air Forces ex- 
pired Sept. 22; it will, of course, be re- 
newed by F.DR.  . 


Trivia 

A Mr. Bird (Herbert J.) now heads up 
the OPA’s poultry section . . . Reports 
that Stettinius insists on blue typewriter 
ribbons, a green office carpet, and a white 
desk phone connected with the White 
House switchboard caused wags to suggest 
that the State Department obtain them 
on lend-lease from Lend-Lease . . . Sena- 
tor McKellar, the ranking bachelor of the 
Upper Chamber, took plenty of gibes from 
his colleagues on his backing of the appro- 
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priation for maternity care for soldiers’ 
wives . . . Randolph Paul, the Treasury’s 
general counsel and top tax expert, con- 
fesses he didn’t make out his own income- 
tax report. _ 





Trends Abroad 


The renewed U-boat campaign is 
vicious, but Allied officials don’t believe it 
will reach former proportions, partly be- 
cause it’s known: (from prisoners) that 
Germany now has to draft at least some 
men for submarine duty . . . London 
sources disagree with General Marshall’s 
statement that the Germans have in- 
creased their army by a net of twenty di- 
visions since Stalingrad; they figure a net 
loss of ten, since the reconstituted divisions 
are mostly skeleton forces . . . Authentic 
reports from the Netherlands Indies re- 
veal that the Japs have lost considerable 
face with the natives because of Allied 
bombing raids on the islands. 


De Gaulle’s Complaint 


Thoroughly trustworthy sources in Al- 
giers tell the full story about General de 
Gaulle’s anguished “You stole my Corsica” 
cry after Giraud’s army landed on the 
island. Before the Corsica expedition start- 
ed, Giraud confided the full plan to de 
Gaulle, but for his information alone. De 
Gaulle approved it and kept the secret 
until the landings were announced. His 
followers on the committee, feeling their 
trustworthiness had been impugned (as it 
had) , complained to de Gaulle that a com- 
mittee discussion of the plan might have 
brought changes of advantage to him. Ap- 
parently convinced, de Gaulle then made 
his belated complaint. However, Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters has no intention of 
relaxing secrecy and permitting military 
plans to become the subject of the com- 
mittee’s political debates. 


Vatican Finances 


One little-noticed effect of the fall of 
Italy has been the loss to the Vatican of 
the interest on 1,000,000,000 lira in 5% 
Italian Government bonds. These ‘securi- 
ties, along with 750,000,000 lira in cash, 
were given at the time of the Concordat 
in settlement of all claims arising from the 
dissolution of the Papal States. This loss 
of less than $10,000,000 in annual income 
is not vital, of course. Even in the event 
of long-term difficulties, the Vatican prob- 
ably never would be in dire financial 
straits. Appeals to the faithful would 


' bring in funds, and Papal credit is excel- 


lent. A sign that the Vatican may be look- 
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ing to the future, however, is the semi- 
official statement that Enrico Galeazzi, 
Papal delegate who recently visited the 
U.S. and England, was handling “financial 
and administrative matters.” 


Canadian Notes 


Remembering that the same tactics were 
successful in the last war, Canadian rail- 
way workers are citing U.S. pay scales as 
the basis for their demands for wage in- 
creases . . . Clothing retailers in Canada 
are protesting bitterly the sudden lifting of 
the ban on two-pants suits, claiming they 
should have been given time to unload cur- 
rent stocks of one-trouser ensembles . . . 
Canada’s west coast, too, is fertile ground 
for old-age pensioners; currently those in 
Vancouver are taking up a collection to 
finance a “march on Ottawa” to demand 
more money. 


Canadian-Soldier Aid 


In one of the earliest concrete moves 
toward assuring servicemen a postwar fu- 
ture, British Columbia is surveying some 
2,500,000 acres of land with an eye to pro- 
viding soldiers with fertile farms. To avoid 
the failure of a similar scheme after the 
last war, land is being chosen with an eye 
not only to its fertility but to its accessi- 
bility to transportation and populated 
centers where schools, etc., will be avail- 
able. Under the current plan, the govern- 
ment will clear 40 acres in mixed farming 
areas for each family, erect the necessary 
buildings and fences, and then sell the 
plant to soldiers at two-thirds of the cost 
payable in twenty years. Livestock and 
equipment would be loaned on the same 
time-payment basis. . 


Foreign Notes 


Oil phosphorus bombs, dropped by the 
Gérmans on British farms, are sufficiently 
dangerous to cause London to publish a 
booklet on how to limit damage to fields 
and prevent the poisoning of animals. . . 
Repeating an old story, Venezuelan news- 
papermen back from a U.S. tour reported 
they were less impressed by the Ameri- 
can war effort than by the American 
public’s ignorance about Venezuela . . . 
With Allied bombers now able to range 
all of Greece, the Germans are shutting 
down all important war production there. 





Liquor Into Beer 


The major distillers, who’ve already 
taken over a large part of the wine busi- 
ness, are now eyeing the brewing industry. 
Liquor and beer long have been widely 
separated, with the latter being heavily 
promoted as a food as well as a drink. 
But the distillers feel they are nearing 
their peak in sales volume and fear that 


high taxes after the war will keep liquor. 


in the luxury class and limit sales. Beer 
offers an opportunity to broaden their 
field. At least one big distiller .is already 


dickering to take over a medium-sized 
Milwaukee brewery, and similar deals are 
being considered by others. 


Airlines’ Hopes 

On the basis of present indications, the 
nation’s airlines have high hopes of get- 
ting back a good percentage of the 150-odd 
planes given the Army early in the war. 
A few have already been returned to help 
the airlines maintain air-mail schedules, 
and it’s known that several top War De- 
partment officials are trying to determine 
how many more can be released. With 
their present equipment (little more than 
half their original amount) wearing out 
under the wartime strain, the airlines also 
hope they’ll get new planes rather than 
old ones that have had hard Army usage. 
This, however, will depend on transport- 
plane production and Army demands. In 
any case, additional planes will mean bet- 


ter mail service and expanded passenger 
schedules. 


Insurance Control 


With little public notice, lines are being 
drawn for a fight that may prove highly 
important for the nation’s insurance com- 
panies. Nearly a year ago, an Atlanta 
Federal grand jury indicted 198 fire- 
insurance companies for alleged monopo- 
listic practices. The case was decided for 
the companies by a Georgia Federal eourt, 
and the Justice Department has appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which is expected 
to hear the case this winter. Meanwhile, 
bills have been filed in Congress which 
would put insurance regulation clearly 
under the states and outside Federal con- 
trol. Backers of the bills contend Congress 
did not intend the Sherman and Clayton 
antitrust acts to apply to the insurance 
business. If legislation is passed before the 
Supreme Court takes up the case, it would 
probably have an important influence on 
the decision. 


Business Footnotes 


Limited typewriter production is sched- 
vied to start soon, but it will be no help 
to civilians; the armed forces will take all 
the output . . . The beer scarcity is so 
bad in some areas that bartenders are 
refusing to serve free beer “chasers” with 
whisky, making the customer buy the beer 
... A top government official charges that 
many plants, under the guise of war pro- 
duction, are using scarce metals and gov- 
ernment-paid workers to make tools and 
machinery for producing civilian goods. 





Press Notes 


Eleanor Roosevelt will be the center 
of another controversy as the result of a 
strong attack, written for Collier’s, on the 
Oriental exclusion acts. The First Lady 
pleads for fair play and tolerance toward 
all Orientals, including loyal Japanese... . 
Gene Byrnes, creator of “Reg’lar Fellers,” 
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is putting the finishing touches on a new 
book for neophyte cartoonists; 150 leading ff 


cartoonists and artists contributed helpful 
hints to the 350-page volume . . . Finally 
convinced that the Caribbean area isn’t 
going to become a war theater, the news 
services are pulling out the first-rank cor- 
respondents they sent to the Canal Zone 
early last year. 


M. P. Pressure 


Operating without any general directive 
from Washington, local commanders in 
many Army camp areas have hit on an 


effective method of curbing chiseling trades- #f 
people preying on soldiers. In scores of § 
U.S. cities the practice, for profit or other 


motives, has been to inflate greatly prices 
to servicemen (15c for soft drinks, 40-50c 
for beer, etc.) or charge standard prices 
for inferior work or material. Usually, such 
activities are first called to the attention 
of local authorities. But if the condition 
persists, more than one commanding officer 
has ruled an offending business house “out 
of bounds” and posted an M.P. to keep 
servicemen away. Since the presence of 
military police works also gs a warning 
to civilian customers, offenders quickly 
bring their prices back into line. 


War Photo Confusion 


An interesting behind-the-scenes muddle 
preceded the release of the latest batch of 
pictures of wounded and dead American 


soldiers. Despite the adopted policy of ; 


stark realism on the war, public-relations 


officers had trouble prying the photos loose § 
from the Signal Corps and Army Intel- § 
ligence. Then Secretary Morgenthau, vis- ff 


ualizing them as a boost to the Third War 
Loan drive, went through Army channels 
up to General Marshall to obtain their 
release. Next he won a battle with Army 
public relations by getting them labeled 
with War Bond instead of straight-news 
captions. But his victory boomeranged. 
The photo syndicates rewrote most of the 
captions, deleting the bond angle. 


Movie Lines 


Hollywood observers believe that “Voice 
in the Wind,” a small-budget picture fea- 
turing Francis Lederer and Sigrid Gurie to 
be released by United Artists next month, 
is a “sleeper” that is destined for excep- 
tional popularity . . . To save time and 


money by getting an early idea of how the 


story shapes up, Twentieth Century-Fox 
will make test recordings of the script for 
the biographical movie on President Wil- 
son, with radio actors reading the lines . . . 
Soviet officials in this country are s0 
pleased with the “Battle for Russia,” one 
of a series of war films produced by the 
Army for soldier consumption, that they 


_are negotiating for its release in Russia 


. . . Sid Grauman, whose Chinese Theater 
in Hollywood has a lobby-full of hand- and 
footprints of stars, is preparing a new 
tourist attraction—a wax museum of the 
famous film figures. 
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ECAUSE it is based on the principle of drag- 
B ging everyone down to the level of the 
lowest. It panders to the cowardliness there is 
in everyone—the fear of failure, the envy of the 
successful ‘man. Fascism says to the weakling, 
“You don’t need to fear failure—we'll see that 
no one is more successful than you.” 


There are other names for Fascism in other 
parts of the world, and in, our own country. The 
principle is the same—it rewards the parasite, 
commends the coward, lauds the failure. 


Fascism (or whatever you wish to call it) is fail- 


ing because there are still millions of Americans 
and Britons and others in the world who are not 
cowards, who will not accept failure, These mil- 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... 


| \X/hy is Fascism doomed ? 


WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 




















lions know they can produce and build and man- 


age and create better than some vague “‘average”’. 


They are doing their work better, now, to win 
the war against failure, and they will continue to “ 
do it better, and will demand and get the rewards 
the better worker deserves. 


The American ideal to do better and have 
more is the only thing in the world that 
let this country catch up with and pass the 
Germans and Japs with their leveling -down 
philosophy. Individual, 
rewarded ambition 
made this country 
strong. It is the only hope 
of keeping it that way. | 
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Trends 








Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 


The Periscope 





New weapons recently sprung by the Nazis are definitely not 
of sufficient importance to change the strategy or course of the 
war. But the new rocket devices, which are being used with some 
success, may well delay the victory. 


War-production officials now are reconciling themselves to the 
fact that over-all war output this year, exclusive of construction, 


-probably won’t go above $65,000,000,000. That’s about what 


Donald Nelson predicted early this year, while some others 
thought previously that production might reach $72,000,000,000. 


Another drop in output of some items is possible before the 
end of the year. This might result if the review of war programs 
turns up a need for further revision of production schedules. 


The war-production program no longer faces the materials 
shortage which so pinched output a year ago. The current outlook: 


STEEL—Good supply of alloy now available, and the plate situa- 
tion will improve rapidly after Jan. 1. 

ALUMINUM—Stocks increasing rapidly. Problem now is what to 
do with the scrap. Some may be diverted to other programs. 
Correr—Basic supply in better shape. Stockpile building up. 
ALLOYING INGREDIENTS (molybdenum, vanadium, nickel) —Sup- 
ply coming in balances needs of war program. 


The biggest home-front worry at the moment is the shortage 


of wood pulp. From the official point of view, concern is not so 
much over the tightness in paper and newsprint as it is in the 
danger that we won’t have enough containers in which to ship 
the munitions to the fronts and other goods to the points of 
consumption. 


Paper salvage is being stepped up and a campaign to get farm- 
ers to increase their wood-cutting to ease the pinch now is under 
way. WPB experts estimate that 20,000 more men will be needed 
to cut pulpwood in the U.S. alone, aside from Canada’s need. 


Lumber shortage is part of the over-all shipping container pic- 
ture. It’s estimated that 60,000 men are needed in the woods in 
the United States to relieve this shortage. 


The government is determined to straighten out quirks in the 
distribution of available goods. Three agencies, the OPA, OCR, 
and the War Food Administration, are all pitching in to doa job. 
The survey of distribution ills announced last week is just a 
starter. : 


Inequities that are cropping up in some areas and in some types 
of business will be among the first points of attack. Of special 
concern is the increasing difficulty of small retailers in getting 
merchandise because of the efforts of some jobbers to concentrate 
on their own and larger retail outlets. 


Disappearance of lower-priced lines of merchandise is another 
problem to be tackled, but chances are against a return of cheap- 
er merchandise in anything like its prewar volume. The plan now 
is to prod manufacturers to produce more of this low-end stuff. 


National Service legislation proponents in Congress are re- 
sponsible for the wave of reports that the Administration will 


_ tions o: 
ing the flow of food supplies. This philosophy is on the ascendant: - 


soon remove its objections to a draft of workers. They have spread’ 
the word that F.D.R.’s advisers are now beginning to lean 
toward the belief that such legislation is necessary. 


The key to the manpower question, however, still is the success 
or failure of the West Coast labor-priorities plan. Expect at 
least a 60-day trial. ; 


The Office of Civilian Requirements is throwing a scare into 


the optimists who count on a rosy outlook for consumer goods 
when the European war ends. 


If the war ended tomorrow, OCR experts say, the home-front 
outlook would be bleak indeed, especially in textiles, leather 
s, and the like. That estimate stems from the fact that we'd 


have to clothe Europe, and winter is coming on. The experts be- 


lieve it will take eighteen months to get European industry on 
its feet and, in the meantime, the United States will be the prime 
source of essential goods. 























Stockpiles of fabrics and apparel are now being established 
against the day Germany falls. 


The farm bloc has blood in its eye for the Administration’s 
subsidy plans, regardless of the soothing talk of Marvin Jones, 
The knife is out for all consumer subsidies, particularly the one 
proposed for milk. Indications are that the bloc will carry its 
point. 


The Administration’s subsidy campaign is suffering because 
of the necessity for pushing the milk program now before the 
rest of the food plan is ready to be laid before the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees. Now, because of the confusion, 
it probably will be difficult to get even a compromise of $500, 
000,000 for the Commodity Credit Corp. 


| 
| 
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Opa policies will not be revised radicallysby the top-notch 
businessmen brought in by Chester Bowles. They are rapidlyj 
coming around to Bowles’s views on the basic methods to be usec 
in holding the line. For instance, most of them at first had a 
idea that the price-control front should be shortened by freein; 
nonessential and luxury items. But after studying the situatior 
they have concluded that it can’t be done without disrupting the 
system. They have likewise altered their opposition to subsidies 
and now see eye-to-eye with Bowles on that point. 


A growing factor in OPA price considerations is - consumer 
pressure. In the early days of the organization, labor bodies were 
about the only ones to squawk. Now groups of teachers, women’s 
clubs, and the like are getting behind the hold-the-liners. Index 
of growing interest: 12,000 price complaints came in during May; 
66,000 during August. 


Wra pormonedt shifts are boosting into more important posi- 
cials who are urging a more positive approach to direct-| 


The governmert must go farther than merely handing out ration 
points. It must see that foods actually get into the hands of per-f 
sons entitled to them, even though they may not have money tom 
buy their fair share. 


The outlook is for stimulation of industrial feeding programs 
and school lunch plans, and there’s a possibility that some form 
of food-stamp plan will be revived. The stamp system may bel 
offered as a means of supplementing the allowances and allot 
ments of dependents of soldiers and sailors. 
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Reunion on the Field of Battle 


These are Fairchild alumni—fighting men from Nor- 
way, Canada, the U.S. A. 

Though they come from different parts of the world, 
these skillful warriors of the United Nations Air Forces 
have much in common. 

Typical of thousands of fliers on every fighting front, 
each was given an intensive course in a Fairchild Pri- 
mary Trainer as one important step on the road to 
winning his wings. Their meeting upon some distant 


airfield is virtually a reunion of “old grads” of the - 


same Alma Mater. 

It is easy to understand ay the Air Forces choose 
Fairchilds for primary training. 

There is the element of added safety. For example: 
quick take-offs and steep climbs can be performed by 
novices in a Fairchild Trainer without danger of stall- 


an 


ing, which caused so many fatalities in the last war. 
The trainee, behind a 175 or a 200 horsepower Ranger 
engine, just “pours on the coal” and he’s quickly in 
the air with a lot of runway to spare. 

And when it comes to acrobatics, which give a trainee 
an intimate feel of the controls and teach him instinc- 
tive flying, a Fairchild is the answer to an instructor’s 
prayer. No need to crush the student’s confidence by 
telling him not to dive at 200 miles an hour. Just teach 
him all the tricks in the bag, with the full knowledge 
that safety has been built into every inch of every 
Fairchild Trainer. 

Manewverability with great safety, and rugged landing 
characteristics—for which all Fairchild trainers 
are famous—provide the foundation stone of Fairchild’s 
“touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ae FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE “CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. . ° 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md.. 


« » Burlington, N. C. ° Duromold Division, New York, N.Y 








HOW TO KEEP 











by BOB HOPE 


S, FOLKS, your dentist does a lot to keep you 
TY ctias through the years. Now it's your turn to 
help him smile. Today your dentist is one of the 
busiest men in your community. In addition to his 
regular patients, he is trying to take care of a lot of 
other people until their own dentists return from their 
service in the Armed Forces. So please give your den- 
tist a break. You can help him a lot in these ways: 











1. Make a definite appointment to 
see your dentist. Be sure you keep the 
date on time. Don’t forget it. Don’t 
be late. Don’t waste the time of your 
dentist who is doing an important 
job on the home front to keep us 
all working at peak efficiency. 


2. Try to avoid his rush hours. He is 
usually less busy in the morning. 
This is a good time for children, too, 
because they’re fresher and more 
rested. And it allows busy factory 
and office workers to use their lunch 
and after-work hours. 





3. If for some unavoidable reason 
you must cancel an appointment, do 
it as far ahead of time as you possibly 
can, Your dentist will be able to fill 
your time by taking care of someone 
else ... someone who may have im- 
portant work to do for Victory. 
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DENTIST 


4. Don’t put off your dental work. 
Take care of the little things regularly. 
It will save your time and your den- 
tist’s. And, it will be less expensive in 
the long run. Moreover, your dentist 
uses many critical materials. You can 
help him save them this way. 











5. Neglect of your teeth at home 
breeds trouble, so follow your den- 
tist’s advice. This will help to prevent 


your taking time off from your job 


for illness. And you won't be over- 
burdening your dentist with work 
that might have been prevented, 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 











YOUR DENTIST SMILING... | 


or... one good turn deserves another 
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Enemy Retreating Everywhere 
but the Allied Going Is ‘Tough 


Creeping Conquest of Italy 
Illustrates the Formidable Job 
| Ahead of the United Nations 


The Allies last week continued to learn 
the hard way that German and Japanese 
retreats do not necessarily mean quick and 
easy American, British, or Russian victo- 
ries. In the Pacific, in Russia, and in the 
Mediterranean, the enemy was everywhere 
withdrawing. But in each theater Allied 
troops had to fight hard battles to keep 
those retreats in motion, and nowhere was 
this truer than in Italy. 


: Mussolini originally fell because 
m, pe ians balked at German plans to 
mconduct a fighting retreat clear up the 
i peninsula without regard for the fate of 
Italian cities or Italian civilians. The Nazis 
im won that gamble, for the struggle for Italy 








as it developed before Naples and as it 
seemed certain to develop before Rome was 
just the kind of battle the Germans or- 
dered. 

Their defenses before Naples were a 
good example. There the British and Amer- 
ican divisions of the Fifth Army had first 
of all to breach the strong mountain posi- 
tions guarding the city. It was slow, tough 
work which involved the systematic de- 
struction of artillery and machine-gun 
posts, one by one, so that troops could 
advance along the narrow roads. 

When the Nazi defenses had been near- 
ly broken, the Allies prepared for a final 
blow that would let them pour out onto 
the plain before Naples. Before that blow 
fell, the Germans pulled out. American 
and British troops rolled swiftly down out 
of the mountains, although they had to 
fight Nazi rearguards all the way. Then 
under the shadow of Mount Vesuvius, the 
armored columns and infantry pushed 


This is how people in the suburbs of Naples felt et they first glimpsed the vanguard of the Allied armies 





through the ruins of ancient and modern | 
Pompeii and onto the great city on the 
Bay of Naples. 


Naples: The jeeps of a reconnaissance 
patrol, adorned with mimosa and lemon 
blossoms and piled high with fruit, marked 
the entrance into historic Naples at 9:35 
on the morning of Oct. 1. Hysterical cheers 
greeted the procession, and as other troops 
appeared, the Neapolitan populace, par- 
alyzed by long weeks of Nazi rule, went 
wild with joy. Masses of flowers were 
strewn along the tangles of little streets. 
Wine bottles were pressed into the hands 
of the thirsty soldiers. From countless bal- 
conies flew the Stars and Stripes, and 
when flags were missing, rich Italian bro- 
cades of myriad hues were draped over 
doors and windows. 

- The jeeps rolled on over shell holes and 
rubble, between wrecked buildings and 
bomb-scarred plazas. From Vesuvius on 
one side to the brown Posilipo hills on the 
other Naples, whose population of almost 
a million people makes it the third largest 
city in Italy, showed the weeks of Allied 
bombing and German destruction. 

In ‘a 22-day campaign of systematic 
destruction, the Germans reduced proud 
Naples, ancient site of Greek beauty and 
culture, once capital of the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, and the home of Vergil, to a 
city bereft of military protection, as well 
as ordinary living facilities. Sewers were 
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blown up, drinking water conduits, gas, 
electric, and waterworks destroyed. Most 
of the damage in the eentral and eastern 
part was caused by n#ines laid by the Ger- 
mans and to the deliberate burning of such 
public buildings as the police headquarters. 
But a greater part of the city with its 
rows of medieval palaces of red and white 
and silver gray was comparatively un- 
damaged. Among the buildings familiar to 
tourists left standing were the University 
of Naples, founded by Emperor Frederick 
II, the cathedral, the museum, the arched 
white marble royal palace, the stock ex- 
change, most of the churches and hospitals, 
the fashionable Galleria Umberto shopping 
center, and the famous San Carlo Theater, 
where many of the works of Rossini, 
Bellini, and Donizetti were first heard. 


Last Day: By the time Lt. Gen. 
Mark Clark, commander of the Fifth 
Army, had rolled into the devastated city 
for a quick inspection, the story of the last 
days of Naples had begun to come out, 
at least in outline. Days before, the Ger- 
mans had apparently begun blowing up 
the harbor installations and other vital 
facilities. Stories varied as to whether or 
not Nazi soldiers had engaged in any ex- 
tensive looting. 

Meanwhile, most of the inhabitants fled 
to the surrounding hills. A few days before 
it became evident that the Nazis were 
going to withdraw, the German command 
apparently attempted to enforce a labor 
draft. This brought into action large num- 
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bers of city guerrilla bands, who armed 
themselves with discarded equipment and 
fought the Nazis through the streets and 


houses. The Germans Officially termed 


this a Communist uprising. 

When Allied troops entered they found 
these bands roaming the city. Some were 
bent on finding and shooting at the last 
remaining Germans. Others appeared to 
be gangs of hoodlums. Allied soldiers sim- 
ply used their fists to break up these mobs. 
Then military police moved in to guard 
the streets while AMG officers set up a 
headquarters and began the task of get- 
ting food and water to the hapless people. 

The fate of Naples raised the question 
of what would happen when the Allies 
reached Rome. It is practically impossible 
to by-pass the capital, since most north- 
south communications run through it. 
President Roosevelt set the Allied line by 
stating that every effort would be made 
to spare Rome the horrors of active fight- 
ing. But in the last analysis it depended 
on the Germans. 


‘ Air Bases: The fall of Naples was 
the most spectacular event of the Medi- 
terranean campaign, but it was exceeded 
in strategic importance by other Allied 
advances that brought Southern Europe 
more and more under the threat of air 
bombardment. In Italy the British Eighth 
Army made the most important of these 
advances when it took Foggia, the great 
air center on the eastern side of the penin- 
sula. Foggia has one huge bomber base 


te “act 
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SARDINIA 


and twelve smaller fields for fighters. What 
its capture meant was illustrated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt when he said that the 
German staff was probably now drawing 
circles with Foggia as the center (see map) . 

The Allies also fought for bases in beth 
the western Mediterranean and the eastern 
end of that sea to bring Europe within 
closer bomber range. In the west the battle 
was for Corsica. The end was a foregone 
conclusion, for the Nazis were only put- 
ting up an evacuation fight, and on Mon- 
day the French captured Bastia. Although 
Corsica airfields are not at present suitable 
for the operation of heavy bombers, and 
the terrain is difficult for the construction 
of large air bases, at the very least refuel- 
ing points can be established which should 
enable the bombers to lengthen their range. 
They can also be provided with a fighter 
escort from Corsica. 

In the Aegean islands so far captured 

by the Allies—Kos, Leros, and Samos— 
fields are not ready for the big bombers 
either. However, they can in the near fu- 
ture serve in much the same way as Cor- 
sica. The importance the Nazis attach to 
the Aegean islands was shown by the 
launching of.a German attack on Kos. 
_ The Germans got a foretaste of the 
coming air attack on Oct. 1. Fleets of 
Fortresses and Liberators—including some 
recently detached from the Eighth Air 
Force in Britain—flew north over the Alps 
and pounded both Munich and Wiener 
Neustadt. The Nazis didn’t claim to have 
downed a single American bomber. 
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Southern exposure: How Allied advances in the Mediterranean have put Europe within bomber range 
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Bringing Up Baby 
It Took Savvy and Right Smell 
to Make Italian Mules Behave 


Al Newman, one of NEWSWEEK’s war 
correspondents in the Mediterranean 
theater, took time out from the war to 
cable this account of one of the most un- 
sung and unhonored organizations in the 
American Army—the boys who handle the 
mule supply trains. 


Of all the odd outfits in this or any other 
man’s army my favorite is a provisional 
remount troop—a group of impromptu 
mule chaperons who took ammunition to 
the front in Sicily under fire and carried 
out the wounded, but fought the biggest 
battles of the campaign against their own 
unruly animals. Their advent was nearly 
as great a shock to our roaring stream- 
lined, fighting machine as the formation 
of a battalion of crossbowmen. 


Horse Bite: Through the latter part 
of the Sicilian campaign the provisional 
remounters were at it night and day. They 
moved up sheepishly through the units 
bivouacked behind the front, closely pur- 
sued by shouts of “Heigh Ho, Silver!” all 
the way. I never got a chance to talk to 
the unfortunate mulemongers: until after 
the fall of Messina, but they were not hard 
to find because of the blue smoke of pro- 
fanity and the general air of orneriness and 
the black clouds of flies hanging over their 
encampment. What I wanted to find out 
was whether anyone in the troop ever had 
seen a horse or mule before and how they 
liked nursing the fuzzy anachronisms. Well, 
very few had had anything to do with them 
before, and quite a few were not particular 
about whether they ever saw one of our 
four-footed friends again either. For most 
were chosen for the job in the old Army 
way, as follows: “You know anything about 
adding machines, soldier? Good. Report 
to chaperon a mule tomorrow morning.” 

The Army did. get an ex-cavalryman of 
many years’ experience—Capt. Raymond 
Baker of Kearny, N. J.—to head the unit. 
Lt. Joseph Schultz of Watertown, N. Y., 


had had some riding experience, so he too 
, was tapped. Another lieutenant, Donald 


J. Quinn of Santa Barbara, a lawyer in 
civilian life,.probably was picked because 
someone thought he could argue with a re- 
calcitrant mule better than the next man. 
The third lieutenant, Frederick Dodge of 


} Jacksonville, Fla., was nursing a sore chest. 
4H and I asked him what was the matter. 
i “Oh,” he said, “I thought my horse was 


nuzzling me affectionately, and then he bit 
me in the bosom.” The outfit lost all but 
270 out of 2,000 mounts. Some were killed 


i in action; others had their heads knocked 


off riding in trucks, and others jumped 


} overboard to go AWOL. Casualties in men, 


however, were extremely light—except for 
wounds from bites and kicks as in Lieu- 
tenant Dodge’s case. The flood of such 


— 
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Official U. S. Navy photo 


A Nazi, captured near Salerno, shaves before embarking on a prison ship 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








Yes, We Have No Apples 


by JOHN LARDNER 


In a bookshop in Taranto we found 
an Italian-English dictionary lying on 
the back shelf like an old whale on a 


beach. After a quick look at the dis- 


placement of this volume, which 
weighed 6 pounds, my companions 
elected me chairman of the language 
committee. © 

As such I carry the book around and 
steal furtive glances into it when emer- 
gencies arise. And every language ex- 
pert knows that the morning form does 
not always prevail in the afternoon. 
The odds fluctuate. 

One approach to communion with 
the Italian in his own tongue is to con- 
struct a few ready-made sentences from 
the book and spring them gracefully 
and fluently at the proper time. For 
instance, I perfected the sentence 
“Queste méle sorino belle” meaning 
“These apples are fine.” It was all my 
own, and it struck me as the ideal ex- 
pression of appreciation for apples. 
Dante could not have said it better. 
Unfortunately we did not strike apple 
country again for a week. Nothing but 
grapes (uve), peaches (pesce) , and to- 
matoes (pomodori) , for which I had to 
dip into the book, a most embarrassing 
procedure. 

But there have been brilliant suc- 
cesses, too, along the way. When the 
boys in our party felt the desperate 


’ mirable, 


need for playing cards to play the game 
called Australian Rummy I was able to 
come to bat with: “Evete di carte da 
giuoco?” There was a breathless mo- 
ment of suspense while the shopkeeper 
stood motionless and silent. Then he 
wheeled in his tracks, reached for the 
shelves, and brought down, not a 
mousetrap, not a packet of flea powder, 
but a deck of cards. Culture had won 
the day.. 

Another hand-carved phrase which 
goes like wildfire in certain localities is 
“Datemi uno doppio Vermouth.” This 
means: “Give me a double Vermouth,” 
or at any rate so the people who have 
tried it tell me. With me it is strictly 
academic, a product forced in the lab- 
oratory for the good of humanity. 

If you don’t mind using the book 
openly, you can launch a rich flow of 
language which is socially valuable as 
when you say to a girl: “Signorina, voi 
siete bella, magnifica, mirabila, deliziosa, 
eccellenta, attraenta, allettanta, carez- 
zanta e carezzevola.”* 

We have also come into the posses- 
sion of a pamphlet on syntax and a 
language guidebook for French soldiers 
in Italy, the author of which has been 
waiting 26 years for his first royalty. 





*Miss, you are beautiful, magnificent, ad- 
icious, superlative, attractive, al- 
luring, a darling and caressable creature. 
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cases threw doctors from a neighboring 
hospital for a complete loss. “I thought I 
had treated every type of wound there 
was,” moaned one baffled sawbones when 
the first unfortunate victim of equine 
temper arrived, “but this is the first case 
of horse bite I’ve ever run across.” 


Mule Smell: However, despite ig- 
norance and the pressure of time, the eutfit 
won considerable commendation owing to 
the courage and persistence of its officers 
and good backing from a handful of en- 
listed men with real mule savvy. “Take 
Pvt. Clarence Hutchison,” said Sgt. Leo 
Davis of Waukegan. “He’s from Missouri, 
where most mules come from, and he can 
take one apart and put it back together 
again. He acts as our veterinary. Cpl. Silas 
Scheaffer, who has worked a considerable 
time with the beasts, gave the boys their 
instructions about. mules.” 

“What did he say?” I asked. “He told 
them you have to give a mule a slack line, 
then turn your back and walk away. Don’t 
try to pull against him,” said Sergeant 
Davis. “Sometimes it actually works. 
Sometimes he follows you. But of course 
you gotta smell right.” “How’s that?” I 
asked him. “Like a mule. You get that way 
in a few days without even trying. Of 
course, most of these mules are not mules 
at all. Only the ones with the iron cross 
branded on their rumps. Those are German 
Army mules. The rest are civilian, and 
most of them are jackasses, burros, and 
donkeys. They have nasty, mean disposi- 
tions,” he said, eyeing a scarred campaign- 
er with one eye out and a wicked gleam 
in the other. 

“Now you take this one. His name is 
Baby and he is the worst old”—at this 
point Lieutenant Dodge bustled around 
the corner. “Say,” he said innocently, “I’ve 
got to go on a hay:stealing expedition. 
Want to come along? You can ride Baby, 
the gentlest old animal in the outfit. We'll 


have a swell time. Hardly any of the na- 


tives shoot at you any more.” 

I told him I had a date for dinner down 
the road. There are certain unpleasant- 
nesses connected with being a war cor- 
respondent, but I consulted my conscience 
and decided that riding Baby was not a 
necessary one. Besides I had just had my 
first bath in the Mediterranean since the 
campaign and somehow felt that I didn’t 
smell like a mule any more. 


X Dakota 


It was a good story, so the Navy let it 
be told how “Battleship X” shot down $2 
Jap planes in the Battle of Santa Cruz last 
October. But it wouldn’t reveal the name 
of the vessel. Five months ago the Truman 
committee identified it as the South Da- 
kota. Navy censors still stuck to their 


_ dear fiction of “Battleship X.” Last week, 


however, the Navy too, admitted that # 
was the South Dakota. Its commander, 
Capt. Thomas L. Gatch, is now a rear 
admiral and the navy’s judge advocate 
general. 
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U-Boats Armed With New Weapons 
Reopen 30-Year Battle of Sea Lanes 


The U-boats are back. Driven from the 
seas this summer by Allied tactics which 
accounted for 90 submarines in 90 days, 
they returned last month in force. In a 
sustained and daring raid which took them 
almost to Canada, a pack attacked two 
Allied convoys for ten days and sank pos- 
sibly eleven vessels, three of them escort- 
ing warships, for a loss of two U-boats de- 
stroyed and several others damaged. Mean- 
while Allied airmen found the seas again 
full of subs. One naval pilot, Lt. Robert 
P. Williams, -flying a carrier-based Grum- 
man Avenger, sank two subs, wrecked one, 
and damaged a fourth. 

What this meant was that the old strug- 
gle between the undersea craft and the 
forces mustered for the protection of mer- 
chant shipping had begun again. It has 
been going on since the last war, and some- 
times the balance shifts to the subs, some- 
times to the means of attack brought to 
bear against them. There have been three 





Official. U. 8. Navy photo 


Lieutenant Williams got three subs 


main phases: (1) the last-war chapter of 
destroyers and light ships against the 
U-boats; (2) a postwar development in 
which an attempt was made to turn the 
submarine into a weapon superior to the 
naval units it would no ly encounter; 
(3) the present conflict which has be- 
come primarily a struggle between U-boats 
and planes. 


Last War: For the first three years 
of the conflict the submarines kept ahead 
of the protective measures, until the final 
peak of sinkings was reached in the spring 
of 1917. At that time, the British Admir- 


alty reluctantly adopted the convoy sys- 


tem, which in essence consisted of placing 
merchant ships under the guard of de- 
stroyers. 

From the beginning the convoy system 


worked. It was slow, and not all vessels 
could be convoyed, particularly on the 
trip back west, but losses were reduced in 
constantly increasing proportions. Gener- 
ally ships forming the convoy were escorted 
by a cruiser from their assembly points 


to a point in mid-Atlantic where they were 


met by their American destroyer escorts 
which would then shepherd them through 
the U-boat-infested approaches. 

The United States intensified a huge 
destroyer building program and speeded 
the construction of sea-worthy gasoline- 
powered wooden subchasers which re- 
lieved other warships from coastal patrol 
tasks as well as doing useful work in Brit- 
ish waters. Short-range American destroy- 
ers on the way to France or England re- 
fueled from Navy tankers stationed in 
mid-Atlantic, and heavier vessels patrolled 


the seas to watch for armored German 


raiders. 

The reason the convoy scheme worked 
was because the escorting destroyers and 
other surface craft forced the U-boats to 
remain under the surface most of the time. 
The submarine of that day had to get at 
least a periscope bearing in order to fire 
a torpedo. When the great numbers of 
escort ships prevented this, the U-boat was 


licked. Late in the war, however, the Ger- | 


mans tried to attack the convoys with 
packs of subs. They failed because the 
U-boats had no effective mass-attack tac- 


ties. 


Experiment: After the war most 


powers didn’t understand the power in- 
herent in the submarine or its limitations. 


One line of reasoning ran that if there were it 


going to be submarines they would have 
to be big enough to stand up and fight it 
out with a convoy’s escorts. That inaugur- 
ated the era of giant submersibles, the 
British M class with their 12-inch guns 
yaa France’s three-in-one threat, the Sur- 
couf. 

In theory, the M-1 was supposed to pop 
out of the water immediately in front of 
the foe and knock.it out with the first 
850-pound shell. In a practice maneuver 
this submarine actually surprised, hit, and 
pad damaged the battle cruiser 

But the M or “artillery” class of sub- 


marine was intended to act not only as a 


raider but as an escort with baby sub- 
marines, traveling at high speed. Later it 
was decided to give the M-1 type smaller 
guns and stow the baby submarines inside. 
The idea was for her to use baby subma- 
rines under water just as an aircraft uses 
planes on the surface. The Surcouf car- 
ried not only two 8-inch guns but also an 
aircraft hangar with anti-aircraft guns 
mounted on top of it. 

Both the M-1 and the Surcouf, how- 
ever, were freak ships using freak tactics. 
They did not succeed because they de- 
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DESTROVERS ATTACK 
WITH DEPTH CHARGES 
AS MAIN WEAPON 


® 


U- BOATS, MOUNTING POWERFUL 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERIES, 
FIGHT PLANES ON SURFACE 
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parted too far from the fundamental func- 
tion of all submarinies—to sink surface 
vessels with torpedoes. In the effort to 
combat the power of the U-boat’s surface 
enemies, the sub: had been perverted so 
much as to destroy its value. 


Planes: The British started out this 
war about where they ended the last one 
so far as the sub menace was concerned. 
They put their principal reliance in. the 


PYMEVLR LAND BASED BOMBERS 
age SPOT AND ATTACK U-BOATS 








The struggle between the U-boat and its attackers in the last war resulted in the freak British 12-inch-gun sub... | 











CARRIER BASED PLANES 
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... while the Nazis in this war have attempted to arm their pigboats heavily enough to fight off planes 


tried and trusted convoy system, although 
f:om the very beginning the Coastal Com- 
mand of the Royal Air Force did yeoman 
work in spotting subs. 

After the Germans obtained the use of 
French bases, convoys guarded primarily 
by surface ships in the old manner turned 


out to be inadequate against the new fleets. 


of Nazi subs. These U-boats unlike those 
of the Kaiser’s navy, had excellent means 
of communcations and could even signal 
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under water. They operated in the so-called 
“wolf packs,” which were large formations 
that sometimes numbered as many as 40. 
By means of concentrated attack and mod- 
ern methods of detection they frequently 
broke through the surface defenses and in- 
flicted heavy losses on the convoys. 
These U-boats tactics were beaten last 
spring and summer by the Allies. In part, 
this was due to a great increase in the 
numbers and efficiency of the escort craft, 
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especially the destroyer escorts. But the 
most decisive factor was probably the use 
on a large scale of planes. 


The flying boats used earlier in the war 
were mostly replaced by very-long-range 
land-based bombers—simply called VLR’s 
by Prime Minister Churchill. They were 
able to do what the slow flying boats could 
not: swoop down on a sub and bomb it 
before it could submerge. Then to cover 
the mid-ocean gap, where the VLR’s found 
it hard to operate, the Allied navies put 
into operation escort carriers, merchant- 
men converted for naval use. Their planes, 
mostly light bombers, also proved deadly 
against the sub. = tne 2 

Thus by the summer of 1948 the U-boat 
had been decisively beaten by a new at- 
tack weapon, the plane. The Germans 
withdrew their flotillas and set to work 
finding technical improvements. One seems 
to have been a new torpedo. Survivors of 
last month’s attack described this as a tor- 
pedo that was magnetically guided in its 
course and exploded when under the stern 
by acoustic means. The injured ship was 


: ~ 


then a sitting target for another torpedo. 

But the chief changes made in the Ger- 
man subs were designed to allow them to 
fight planes on better terms. 

From the evidence available their decks 
will withstand machine-gun fire and their 
conning towers are heavily armor-plated. 
The double hull has been abandoned, in 
the medium-sized craft, for the essentially 
stronger single hull impervious to machine- 
gun fire and better calculated to resist the 
hammer blows of depth bombs. 

The bomb is still the missile most dan- 
gerous to a sub, and to escape it the 
U-boats now elect to fight aircraft on the 
surface. For this they have not only their 
new armor and machine guns but also a 
heavy double-purpose gun with which to 
engage attacking planes before they can 
come close enough to bomb them. Some of 
them are apparently special antiaircraft 
subs, mounting as many as ten guns. 

That they can put up a stiff fight was 
clear from the condition of some of the 
Canadian planes which engaged in last 
month’s long running battle. 


Resumed Raids 


The Allied air offensive against Ger- 
many from British bases, slowed for days 
by autumn fog and rains, moved on again 
last week with one day and three night 
blows against the Reich. 

The first British target was Hannover, 
when for the second time in a week RAF 
heavy bombers reached into Northern 
Germany to rain 1,700 tons of bombs on 


the big rail and synthetic-rubber center. | 


To do so they flew along what amounted 
to a flare path all the way inland from the 
North Sea coast and lost to German fight- 
ers a total of 38 bombers. 

Then the RAF turned back to its target 
of last spring, the Ruhr, raiding the steel 
centers of Bochum and Hagen. The Luft- 
waffe made a poor showing in the Ruhr, 
shooting down eight bombers at Bochum 
and only two at Hagen. But in Southern 
Germany, where German fighters might 
be expected to concentrate, it did little 
better. The RAF lost only nine bombers 
in a “terror” attack on Munich. However, 





WAR TIDES 





I, war, politics and military effort 
march arm in arm, with military effort 
in the ascendency, until victory is in 
sight. This is the normal procedure and 
has proved practical in limited wars. 
Even in this global war the principle is 
still sound from the military viewpoint, 
though many more conflicting factors 
are bound to enter than in a limited war. 

One controversial matter in which 
some pressure has been used is the ques- 
tion of opening a western invasion front. 
The Russians, not familiar with the 
problems of amphibious war, though mas- 
ters of land warfare, have wanted it for 


have promised to open it when we con- 
sider the time propitious for such an 
undertaking. One lesson may be learned 
here. Military disagreements can usually 
be ironed out by military men, but out- 
side pressure is a dangerous game to play 
in war. 
Amphibious war, the ideal weapon for 
the British and ourselves, is a powerful 
weapon when used properly, but, if not, 
its force may be dissipated and the re- 
sults disastrous. It requires first the as- 
sembly of vast forces from overseas and 
their organization into a striking unit. 
And no invasion can be attempted until 
air and sea control are assured. Surprise 
is a potent factor, and the flank attack 
can be developed on a broader scale than 
in land warfare. Even though the enemy 
knows where invasion forces are massed, 
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some time, The British and ourselves. 


The Next Invasion F ront 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


the points where the attack may ‘be 
launched are not disclosed. 

Land warfare does not possess the 
same latitude. If more than one invasion 
front is determined upon, timing is an 
important factor. In general, it would 
seem unwise to open a new front far re- 
moved from the first until success on the 
first front is assured, but no rule is in- 
fallible. 

Should the general war situation dic- 
tate its advisability, the timing of the 
planned. sequence of events may be 
changed and an attack launched which 
is only indirectly correlated to other more 
distant operations: Strategic bombing in 
the enemy rear is even more important 
in amphibious warfare than in pure land 
warfare, for the first landings are of a 
shoestring character compared with the 
power the enemy might assemble at the 
threatened point. 


Apparently much hard fighting lies 
ahead in Italy, and the natural assump- 
tion is that no other major moves would 
be started until the Italian situation war- 
rants it. What then appears jo be the 
logical sequence of events from the mili- 
tary viewpoint, though not perhaps from 
the political, is a move into the Adriatic’ 
area, though this may not mean a full- 
scale move into the Balkans, as weather 
conditions and terrain are bad. The Ger- 
mans evidently anticipate such a move 
for they are feverishly augmenting and 


reorienting their forces in the Balkans. 
The seizure of the islands of Leros, 
Samos, and Kos penetrates the outer 
ring of Nazi defense focusing on Crete 
and Rhodes, flings a protecting arm 
around a part of Turkey on the Mediter- 
ranean, cuts the air distance from North 
Africa to Sofia and Bucharest by nearly 
one-half, and constitutes a threat in case. 
the Allies decide upon a frontal attack 
on the Balkans instead of the flank. 
However, if the Italian campaign is a 
success, the flank attack via the Adriatic 
seems more promising. The guerrillas are 
already fighting there; liaison has been 
established with them; air bases in Italy 
can cover the sea movement; and there 
are many islands, the seizure of which 
would give fighter air cover to the forces 
landing. There are excellent harbors and 
adjacent waters capable of holding many 
ships; the threat of the Italian Navy has 
been removed; and nearby otiiisbes eoes 


at Brindisi and other ports are available. { 


The Istrian Peninsula, with the ports 
of Pola, Trieste, and Fiume, is a very 
strategic spot, for it flanks Northern 
Italy, is within easy bombing distance of 
Vienna and Budapest, and opens the 
prospect for another strategic bombing 
front, covering all of Southern and 
Southeastern Germany, thus helping to 
augment the strategic bombing now car- 
ried on from the British Isles. Meanwhile 
invasion forces stand poised in Britain 
to deliver the final punch at Germany. 
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the German night fighters were on the job 
the following night, when 24 British planes 
were lost in a heavy raid on Kassel. 

By day, Fortresses of the United States 
Eighth Air Force once more hit at the 
U-boat installations at Emden. A force as 
large as the 700 planes which hit Emden on 
Monday—some 200 were probably Thun- 
derbolt fighters—blasted the big naval 
base with another 1,000 tons of high ex- 
plosives and incendaries. Only two For- 
tresses were lost against a toll of nineteen 
Nazi fighters. On Monday the Eighth’s 
bombers returned.to the attack with a raid 
on Frankfort deep inside the Reich. They 
were escorted part of the way both to and 
from Frankfort by squadrons of Thunder- 
bolts. 


Yugoslav Sortie 


For the first time since 1939, Reich ter- 
ritory was invaded by foreign troops last 
week. The invaders were a motley band 
of guerrillas under the command of the 


Yugoslav partisan leader “Tito.” There- 


were Austrians among them and Czechs 
and Magyars fighting side by side with 
the Slavs. Starting out from the neighbor- 
hood of Murska Sobota in the north- 
eastern corner of Slovenia—where the old 
frontiers of Austria, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia meet—they stabbed into the 
Ostmark (Austria), penetrating the hills 
in hard fighting with German border 
guards. 

Spectacular as it was, this Yugoslav 
sortie into Hitler’s homeland represented 
only a minor episode ‘in what is rapidly 
becoming a real front. Throughout the 
week, partisans and guerrillas were locked 
in fierce fighting with German divisions 
along the Dalmatian coast, in Slovenia, 
and on the Istrian Peninsula. They ad- 
mittedly were forced to withdraw from 
Split and Gorizia, after having held both 
towns for about two weeks, but stood 
firm at other points. Thrusting a spear- 
head into the Dolomite foothills, they 
even reached the neighborhood of . Venice 
and made the entire region between that 
city and Trieste unsafe for German troop 
transports. 

The Germans themselves acknowledged 
the existence of a considerable front in the 
Balkans by broadcasting a communiqué 
about the killing of more than 4,000 
“Slovenes and Communists” and the cap- 
ture of “several thousands” in the Gorizia 
area alone. They also claimed to have 
captured several British agents and small 
groups of Italian soldiers fighting with the 
guerrillas. 


| MacArthur’s Men 


Last August Allied bombers made two 
classic raids-on the air and sea base of 
Wewak, carved by the Japanese out of the 


hot jungle coast of. Northern New Guinea. - 


They .destroyed more than 200 planes. 
most of them on the ground, forcing the 


_ Japanese to pull back to ie farther 
“north. 


But last month the Japs began to move 
reinforcements toward Wewak again. To 
smash these reinforcements—a convoy and 
an air fleet-—Gen. Douglas MacArthur dis- 
patched two raiding forces in two days 
last week, continuing his campaign to 
“deny the enemy the use of his air bases.” 


Air: Liberators led the first fleet of 
more than 200 Allied planes, flying in at 
treetop level over the four airfields around 
Wewak. Pouring tons of incendaries on 
the parked planes lining the airstrips, the 
Liberators caught them squatting as they 
had six weeks before, destroyed 50 on the 
ground, and shot down eight fighters in 


the air. Then Mitchells roared in over the . 


harbor and sank three tankers, four mer- 
chantmen, and sank or severely damaged 
29 barges and small vessels. 

The next day the Liberators again 
headed for Wewak Peninsula, this time 
with a cargo of 145 tons of bombs and an 
escort of Lightning fighters. When the 
bombs fell on a big munition dump, We- 
wak blew sky-high. Huge fuel supplies 
were touched off, and as the raiders left for 
home they counted eight great fires tow- 
ering above the base. 


Land: On the ground meanwhile, 


down the New Guinea coast from Wewak. 
three columns of the Australian Ninth Di- 
vision finally captured Finschhafen, driv- 
ing south from the Finschhafen airfield 
and east from Lae. American attack and 
dive bombers strafed the coastal trails 
where the Japs held out, and in a yard-by- 
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yard advance the jungle fighters cleared 
the heights around the little village and 
routed Jap marines. 


Sea: At sea, in the eastern sector of the 
great battleground, Allied bombers cut up 
a convoy trying to run the Central Sol- 
omons blockade. Eleven Jap vessels steam- 
ing south through Bougainville strait and 
headed for Kolombangara Island, were 
caught by Liberators. For: more than an 
hour the huge bombers attacked the Jap 
fleet singly and blasted away until they 
had blown up a destroyer with four di- 
rect hits, exploded a second vessel, cap- 
sized a third, and scored two damaging 
hits on a fourth. 


Drysdale Mission 


Exotic Australian Outpost 
Is Attacked by Jap Raiders 


One day last week 25 Jap planes made 
a raid on a place called Drysdale Mission 
on the barren northwest coast of Australia 
facing Timor and the Indies. It was a mys- 
terious raid, for Drysdale Mission had nev- 
er before appeared in an Allied communi- 
qué, and officially it was still as forlorn a 
spot as could be found on that barren 
coast. But identification by the enemy is 
the way some of the newest Allied bases 
have first popped into the news—Bena 
Bena in New Guinea is another example. 

Any Allied troops stationed at Drys- 
dale Mission will find themselves in ore 





Wrecked planes, gutted hangars, ead a beached ship, trophies of the Allied 
air attacks on the Jap base at Lae 
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of the most exotic and contradictory places 
in the long roster of geographical freaks 
this war has turned up. The mission was 
founded by Spanish Benedictine monks, 
who constructed stone mission houses and 
settled down in avegion remarkable for its 
food, climate, and natives. 


Food: The Spanish monks are good 
husbandmen, and food is abundant at 
Drysdale. In addition to the usual stock 
of salt beef and flour, which are the staples 
of all “out-back” Australia, the region pro- 
duces mangoes, pawpaws, coconuts, squash, 
cucumbers, pineapples, onions, radishes, 
beets, lettuce, and bananas. Beef is avail- 
able from the cattle that have the run of 
the ranges; chickens, sheep, and goats also 
abound. The mission has a large peanut 
field which, with the pastures for the bull 
and the working animals, could easily be 
converted to a landing ground. 

Kangaroos, turkeys, and emus inhabit 
the wild bush country. Bream and bar- 
ramunda swim in the King Edward River, 
and mullet farther down near the sea. 
In the bay parrot fish, dugong (sea 
cow), and turtles, weighing anything up 
to 250 pounds, are frequently taken. 

Near the coast the sandflies are unbear- 
able, particularly after sundown. Too small 
to be seen, they penetrate any mosquito 
net, and their bites produce great welts. 
An infinite variety of poisonous snakes, 
centipedes, and spiders make vigilance 
necessary. Sharks, giant rays, large squid, 
and crocodiles haunt the coastal waters. 


Climate: The most unbearable thing 
about Drysdale and all the far north of 
Australia is the climate. Even in the cool 
winter months of July and August a man 
sweats 24 hours a day. Malaria and dengue 


fever present a constant hazard. In the 
summer it rains torrentially at least once 
every day, the ground turns into a quag- 
mire, rivers rise from 40 to 50 feet and be- 
come impassable. In the winter a seven- 
month drought adds to life’s difficulties. 

The mission natives live in an encamp- 
ment outside a wire fence which surrounds 
the mission buildings. When they feel like 
working they are paid in tobacco and, in 
exceptional cases, in flour. They also go 
hunting on their own and sometimes stay 
away for months at a time. Their normal 
life is seminomadic, with a culture far re- 
moved from that of the white fathers who 
nurse them in sickness and feed them when 
bush fires have driven away the game. 

The material culture of these Australian 
aborigines is still in the late paleolithic 
stage. The spear points which they make 
by pressure flaking are identical with those 
made by Solutrean man in Europe 20,000 
years ago. Theirs is a hunting and gather- 
ing economy; they build no houses and 
know no agriculture. They are Commu- 
nists without knowing the word—no man 
goes hungry when another man has food. 
Battles are ceremonious and usually cease 
when one side draws blood. 

The Drysdale natives are good physical 
specimens, some of them well over 6 feet 
tall and proportionately developed. A few 
suffer from yaws, a disease which looks 
like syphilis but isn’t. Some have veneral 
diseases as the result of earlier coritact 
with Asiatic pearlers. A strange affliction is 
boomerang legs (the tibia curves forward) , 
probably related to rickets. The natives 
eat so much charcoal—because they cook 
with wood—with their food that their 
teeth are excellent except when hard 
foods have worn them to the gums. A na- 
tive can open a tin can with his teeth. 


Ledo Road 


Back Door to Burma Revealed 
After 20 Months of Building 


In the Patkai Hills, between’ North- 
western Burma and India, the rain-soaked 
monsoon winds began to die down. Tor- 
rential mountain streams still cut through 
the dense jungle country, but there was 
promise of dry weather soon. And with 
the dry season came hope for a long- 
drawn-out and harrowing Allied project; 
the completion of a road to Burma. Only 
last week were correspondents in India 
allowed to reveal the new route’s existence. 

It was on Dec. 15, 1941, when the Japa- 
nese were still to the east in Indo-China 
and British troops still held Malaya and 
Burma, that the first work began on the 
roadway. The starting point was Ledo, a 
rail terminus in the Indian province of 
Assam, facing the Burma border. The 
projected end was a junction with the 
Burma Road to China. 

Terrain and weather were the first and 
greatest obstacles. The Patkai Hills pre- 
sent a difficult obstacle, and the jungle 
that carpets them is so thick that a man 
lost in it can hack through only a few 
yards a day. Malaria sweeps across the 
country during the rainy season, and it 
rains five months of the year. There is 
little rock for building roads, and few sup- 
plies are to be bought from the people of 
the hills—the head-hunting Naga tribes. 

In ‘this wild country, the expedition 
took shape under ‘American Army engi- 
neers as construction crews chopped their 
way east. Led by 48-year-old Brig. Gen. 
John C. Arrowsmith, American white and 
Negro soldiers, Chinese engineers, and 





New Burma road: Jeeps roll through the rain along a-section of the road from India to Burma “ts 
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Indian laborers worked with picks and 
giant bulldozers. Ahead of them moved 
Chinese scouts—the troops Lt. Gen. Sun 
Li-jen led from Burma fifteen months ago. 
By last week both were in enemy terri- 
tory. The Chinese patrols, far in advance 
and on the flanks of the road, pushed 
back Japanese front-line troops. The 
workers behind rushed the foot-by-foot 
struggle through the jungle. 

The road’s immediate purpose now is 
to supply Allied troops in the first stages 
of an invasion into Burma. But if that 
campaign comes, and the united forces 
of the Americans, British, and Chinese 
drive thé Japanese out of Northern 
Burma, the road may take its place as an 
Indian connection to the Burma Road 
and China. And the most logical route 
for the line to take will be southeast along 
the eastern slopes of the Patkai Hills, 
through the valley of the Upper Chindwin 
River along the old trade routes to Bhamo 
on the Irrawaddy River, and from there 
to the first ‘stretch of the Burma Road. 
So far, Army headquarters in India have 
stuck to the name of “Ledo Road.” 


Pacific Peccadilloes 


William W. Boddie, a NEWSWEEK war 
correspondent in the Pacific who is now 
recuperating from an attack of malaria, 
sent these two examples of the tall stories 
that circulate among the men fighting the 
Japs. 


Cave Dweller: For several months 
after the fall of Guadalcanal, there were 
still a few Japanese stragglers in the hills. 
Until eliminated, they eked out a precar- 
mm ious existence by stealing from natives’ 
im gardens. The Solomon Islanders, an easy- 


| 


going lot, would stand this just so long and 
then inform on them. American patrols 
would subsequently track the Japs down. 

One day,-in the presence of a soldier, a 
native boy mentioned seeing a man go into 
a@ mountain cave. A grown native glared 
at the boy and cuffed him soundly. Nat- 
urally this didn’t go with the soldier, who 
immediately suspected the native of being 
in cahoots with a Jap straggler. 

The cave was located. A patrol inched 
forward, rifles at the ready, expecting to 
flush a half-starved Jap. Meeting no oppo- 
sition, they entered the cave. There they 
found a gleaming new whisky still in the 
best mountain tradition. 

The big native had been in league with 
a Seabee. The Seabees can do anything, 
even make whisky on Guadalcanal. 


Paradise: South of Honolulu, they 


speak of Rennell Island as the poor man’s’ 


Shangri-la. You never find anyone who’s 
actually been there, but plenty have chums 
who were. 


Rennell is inhabited by fair-skinned na- 


tives who somehow centuries ago strayed . 


west from the Samoan group. Before the 
war, they had few contacts with the white 
men. As an incidental fact, the women 
outnumber the men some 8 to 1. 

When a Marine outpost was established 
on Rennell, the event was hailed with joy 
by the islanders. The chief exerted himself 
to see that the newcomers were comfort- 
able. Individual shacks were built for them 
while the Marines took it easy under the 
palm trees. Then, after some hesitation, 


. the chief assigned each a girl for washing, 


cooking, housekeeping, etc. “However,” he 
said “you must promise that when you 
leave you will not take these girls with 
you.” The Americans promised. 


... that was hacked out of the jungle by American engineers and natives working under their 
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But, as in Paradise, there were some 
miscreants on Rennell. Weeks later a party 
bringing in supplies to the outpost over- 
heard a lieutenant bitterly upbraiding one 
of his men for some breach of discipline. 
“One more trick like that, O’Brien,” the 
lieutenant said grimly, “and I will send 
you back to the States!” 


Dnieper Blow 
Reds Set Sights for Danube, 
but Germans Battle Fiercely 


The Battle of the Dnieper was in full 
swing on the Russian front last week. It 
centered at Kiev, historic capital of the 
Ukraine and third city of Russia. There 
the river was 1,050 feet wide and inter- 
sected by flat, sandy islands on a level 
with the low east bank. On the west 
towered the right bank, with bluffs rising 
as high as 600 feet and stretching back 
into wooded hills. As the Russians pushed 
across the meadows east of Kiev and into 
its suburbs, German gun nests hidden in 
the cells of Kiev’s ancient Monastery of 
the Caves raked advancing columns and 
made them pay heavily for a bridgehead. 

Despite the heavy fire, the Red troops 
swarmed across the Dnieper islands until 
they were less than 100 yards from the 
cliffs. As they came they brought up artil- 
lery to shell the Germans, and Red Air 
Force planes flew through fog and rain to © 
blast a way for the infantry and throw 
back the Luftwaffe defenders. 


Bridgeheads: North and south of 
Kiev, the Red Army spread along the 
Dnieper’s east bank. At -their last bridge- 
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WAR TIDES 





Vicwny in this war can be won only 
by the defeat of the ground forces of our 
enemies in their own domain. In winning 
that victory, infantry will play a major 
role. 

Thinking in terms of infantry equipped 
with the obsolete weapons of the last 
war (blitzed in Poland and France by 
Hitler’s modern war machine) , some have 
pronounced the infantry, the queen of 
battles, dead and buried. But the com- 
pelling fact has been ignored that Hit- 
ler’s victorious army was composed of 25 
armored divisions, 10 motorized divi- 
sions, and 265 almost wholly infantry 
divisions. ; 

To win his victory Hitler developed 
new blitzkrieg weapons: the airplane, 
tank, motorized infantry, and artillery, 
thus vastly increasing mobility, firepower, 
range, and shock. With this infantry- 
tank-motorized artillery-air team, he 
swept all -Europe in conquest—a con- 
quest in which the mass of his blitzkrieg 
ground army was (and still is) infantry. 
Today the mass of the combat troops on 
the battlefields of the world, including 
our own, is composed of infantry. Victory 
for America will be determined by the 
ability of our doughboys, supported by 
our splendid artillery and tactical air 
force, to hold the battle line in defense 
and, supported by that same indispen- 
sable coverage of aerial and artillery bom- 
bardment, to break the enemy battle 
line in attack. 

True, the infantry of 1918 could not 
meet that test, but our infantry of today 
bears little resemblance to the infantry 
of 1918. ‘ 





Its organization has been revolution- 
ized; its firepower and mobility vastly 
increased; the importance of its battle 
mission so enhanced that, as stated by 
Assistant Secretary, of War John J. 
McCloy, “the job of an infantry com- 
mander under modern conditions is, if 
anything, more complex than that of any 
other in the ground or air forces.” 

The weapons of the infantry include 
the semi-automatic Garand rifle (three 
times more efficient than any other com- 
parable rifle); the automatic rifle; the 
hand and rifle grenade; the tommy gun 
and carbine; the 60- and 81-millimeter 
mortars; the 30- and 50-caliber machine 
guns; antitank guns, including the famous 
Bazooka; and the artillery 105-milli- 
meter howitzer. Its personnel includes 
“engineer” infantry troops for laying 
mines and destroying enemy mines. As 
air-borne infantry and paratroopers, it is 
deliverea at the scene of conflict by 
transpom planes, but fights as infantry 
upon landing. ‘ 


But the development of greatest sig- 
nificance in the infantry is the combat 
team, consisting of the infantry regiment 
and the supporting battalion of field ar- 
tillery, operating, after a break-through, 
under the direct orders of the infantry 
regimental commander and capable of 
fighting a separate and independent bat- 
tle. In Tunisia, the artillery and infantry 
functioned almost as one unit. 

“Smoke-begrimed men, covered with 
the marks of battle,” American and Fili- 
pino infantry, survived the severest 
shock of battle in the foxholes of Bataan 


The Doughboy—Sull the Paramount Soldier 


by Maj. Gen. PAUL B. MALONE, U.S.A. Retired 


and succumbed only to the “throttling 
finger of hunger.” 

Amid the debris of shattered buildings 
in the streets of Stalingrad, defending 
infantry maintained itself against the 
most determined machine-led Nazi forces 
and then launched the victorious coun- 
terattack. 

What was proved in Bataan and Rus- 
sia was confirmed in Africa, Sicily, and 
Italy. Having stopped Rommel at the 
Qattara Depression, General Montgom- 
ery repudiated theoristic verdicts by 
breaking the Nazi battle line with in- 
fantry attack and repeated this achieve- 
ment at the Mareth Line. General 
Eisenhower reaffirmed the sovereign role 
of the doughboy by the break-through 
with infantry attack at Hill 609 and 
bloody Djebel Bou Aoukaz in Tunisia. 

About the disputed beachheads at 
Salerno, General Clark’s infantry ab- 
sorbed the shock of Nazi _steel-shod 
spearpoints and then swept in attack to 
the hilltops overlooking Naples. 

In every case, victory was won by the 
attack of infantry supported by intense 
aerial and artillery bombardment. 

When the curtain shall have been rung 
down at the end of this war, many mil- 
lion American and associated doughboys, 
grim, hobnailed, begrimed with mud and 
sweat, will halt their victorious attack 
and with the points of their bayonets 
will trace the fate of nations on the 
scroll of time. 

They will reaffirm the age-old truth— 
that “man remains the fundamental in- 
strument of war.” The doughboy remains 
the paramount soldier. 








heads the Nazis fought bitterly. Tanks, 
self-propelled guns, and infantry were 
hurled in counterattack against the Red 
Army, supported by the Luftwaffe and 
batteries across the river. But even as the 
Germans fought, the first Russian bridge- 
heads were established on the west bank. 
Flat-bottomed boats and rafts pushed 
across at night under a curtain of artillery 
fire; engineers constructed pontoon bridges; 
and troops landed to seize German posi- 
tions and spread their wedge in Nazi lines. 

Southeast of Kiev, at the Dnieper bend 
and along the rail line to the Crimea, 
resistance was stiffer. At Dnepropetrovsk, 
the Soviets crossed into the island sub- 
urbs, but at Zaporozhe and Melitopol, 
southernmost rail keys to the Crimea, the 
Germans put up a.ferocious struggle. The 
battle for the Crimea also moved closer 
when the Germans announced the evacua- 
tion of Taman, for the fall of this last Ger- 





> 


man strong point in the Caucasus meant 
final retreat from the Kuban bridgehead, 
across the Kerch Strait to the Crimea. 

At the Dnieper’s head, the battle was 
not for the river, for there it runs from east 
to west and is no barrier. It was for the 
final posts of the Smolensk gateway, for 
the north-south railroad behind the Dniep- 
er, and for White Russia. From conquered 
Smolensk, the Red Army smashed toward 
Vitebsk and Orsha, fortress cities on the 
rail lines to the Baltic states and Poland. 
And from the rail network north of Kiev 
it pushed up through Gomel to Minsk, the 
capital of White Russia. 

The Moscow radio urged the Red Army 
on with the prospect of further triumphs: 
“Beyond the fields of Smolensk glitter the 
waters of the Vistula and the Niemen... 
Today our horses drink from the Dnieper. 
Soon they will drink from the Bug and 
the Danube.” "eee 


Mercy 

Newsweek's Stockholm correspondent 
cabled this modern folk tale, told to him 
by a friend who had just returned from a 
visit to a German family living on an es- 
tate in East Prussia near the old Polish 
border: 

.“Among the maid servants were two 
Russian girls whom the Germans had 
transported to the Reich. The lady of the 
house prized them for their cleanliness and 
efficiency and accordingly treated them 
extremely well. One day she said: ‘We've 
done everything for you girls so that you 
wouldn’t be too homesick, and we hope 
you appreciate it.’ One of them answered 
her with a charming naiveté: ‘We certainly 
do. To show you just how much we ap- 
preciate it we will save .you from tor- 
ture when the Red Army gets here. We'll 
shoot you right away.” 
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by the Fighting 
Engineers 


When there are tanks to be stopped— 
watch the Engineers! “Tank block— 
rush it!” is the order...and the photograph at the 
right (an actual training test) shows the result. 

Stopping tanks is only a part of the job of the fight- 
ing U. S. Engineers. They build the bridges .. . blaze 
the trails through mine fields—yes, all the services de- 
pend on the Engineers. And, like men in all the other 
services, you’re apt to find that when an Engineer 
lights up a cigarette—it’s a Camel. 
















CAMELS SURE 
STAND THE TEST OF 
STEADY SMOKING! 
THAT SWELL FLAVOR 
_- ALWAYS HOLDS UP. 
AND THEY’RE 
EXTRA 
MILD! 









The favorite cigarette 
with men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and the 
Coast Guard is Camel. 


(Based on actual sales 
records.) 










@ “Stopping tanks 
















CAMELS és my job, too,” says ei | 
TASTE SO Amelia Baines, 
MUCH MORE who works on 
Western Electric 
ee FLAVORFUL. signal devices. She | 
BEX ANO THEY'RE has a brother ia 


a . . > 
id - the Artillery, and 
smokes the service 


man’s favorite 


The “T-Zone—where cigarettes are judged 


How long since you’ve smoked a Camel? Give them 


Cigarette — Camel, a try today. Compare them critically ... for taste... 
“Camels have al- | for your throat .. . for your “T-ZONE.” That's the 
ways been my ciga- proving ground of any cigarette. On the basis of the 
rette,” she says. experience of millions of Camel smokers, we believe 
“They always have you will like Camel's extra flavor. We believe your 
a fresh appeal.” throat will confirm the findings of other Camel smokers. } 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Around the World With Americans at War 





Official U. 8S. Navy photo 
Smoke from wrecked Japanese installations rises above Tokyo. The picture, one of the first released from the 
Marcus Island after Sept. 1 raid by American carrier- Marcus raid, was taken from a Grumman Avenger tor- 
based planes on this enemy base only 1,040 miles from pedo bomber. Newest plane insignia shows on the wing 


2 : Associated Press 
Wellesley College campus has been exclusively a femi- 
nine preserve for 73 years. Last week the college started 
taking male boarders, some 200 Navy supply officers 
crowded out of training quarters at Harvard 


: ‘ International ; U. 8. Marine Corps photo from Harris & Ewing 
The gutted floors of a bombed building without walls in The rude cross of sticks that marks the grave of this un- 
Algiers provided this opera-house seating arrangement known soldier buried on Guadalcanal has been fittingly 
for an outdoor American Army band concert braced with used Japanese machine-gun clips 
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_ Japs Find Plenty of Trouble 
in Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere 


Menace of Allied Offensive 
Now Hangs Over ‘Outer Empire’ 
They Were Unable to Exploit 


For less than two years now, a million 
or more square miles of East Asia—in- 
cluding Burma, Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, and the Philippines—have been en- 
folded in Japan’s “Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere.” The area boasts some 
of the richest resources in the world, but 
for most of the hundred million black and 
brown people who live there, co-prosperity 
is still around the corner. 

However, Japan is reaping less benefit 
from its southern possessions than Allied 
pessimists anticipated. Apparently the Japs 
have sliced off more than they have ships 
to carry away, technicians to operate, or 
capital to develop. By last week this em- 
pire that the Japs gained by conquest was 
menaced from three sides by Allied of- 
fensive plans—from India by American 
and British forces, from the Southwest 
Pacific by General MacArthur’s moves, 


and from mid-Pacific by American naval 
formations. 

Japan already considers these southern 
possessions a risky investment. Rather than 
develop the area’s resources futther, the 
.Japs have skimmed off the cream and 
robbed the stockpiles. But if they lose 
these regions by military defeat this year 
or ten years from now, they will still hope 
one day to get them back again. Defeat 
for Japan may be only a truce in a hun- 
dred-year war. 

This century-wise approach has led Ja- 
pan to mold an empire-within-an-empire 
which it will try to hold firmly even 
though the southern, outer skin is sloughed 
off. The inner empire, composed of For- 
mosa, Manchukuo, and North China, is 
all but self-sufficient in food and in the 
industries essential to waging modern 
war, including shale-oil plants to replace 
the. Indies’ supply. With industries dif- 
fused but well knit together by short rail, 
road, and sea routes, it is politically con- 
trolled by the Greater East Asia Ministry 
which manipulates the various puppet 
governments. 
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In the southern colonial regions, there 
is no parallel for the industrialization of 
the inner empire, but Japan’s political ap- 
proach in both regions is much the same. 
A mixture .of bullying and coaxing, it 
promises “independence” to the coopera- 
tive and plays up hatred of the whites 
with the slogan “Asia for the Asiatics.” 
Where it can, Japanese propaganda seeks 
to bring the subject peoples into the war 
on Japan’s side. -At the worst, Japan hopes 
to have so stirred the natives against the 
white man that the British, Dutch, and 
Americans will be unable to administer 
their former possessions. 


Line-Up: These are the general out- 
lines of Jap policy toward the former 
western colonies in the Far East. Here, 
on the basis of the latest information, is 
how the-situation shapes up in each of the 
conquered countries. 


Burma is one of those favored areas 
Tokyo currently is coaxing. Last week 
the puppet ruler, Ba Maw, was given two 
slices of territory, which formerly were 
separately administered—the north and 
south Shan States. The Japanese also 
ceremoniously announced the forthcoming ~ 
withdrawal of their troops.. But Burma’s 
rice stands uncut in the paddies, and un- 
employment is spreading. Ba Maw has 
been forced frequently to warn his people 
against drawing “dangerous comparisons” 
between their state now and under British 
rule. 

Thailand has received ‘similar territorial 
concessions in the shape of the four un- 
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Trade Marks °*ScotTiseue,"’ ‘‘Soft-Tuff,’’ ** Washroom Advisory Service’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


THE MISSING MAN 


Iliness can be spread—or checked— 
in your washrooms 


Y FAR the worst cause of in- 

dustrial absence is. sickness. 

It keeps every worker off the job 

an average of one week each year. 

Over half of this loss is due to 

“minor” contagions that spread 
from worker to.worker. 


This spread of disease is aided 
by inadequate washrooms. On the 
other hand, clean, well-equipped 
washrooms encourage workers to 
wash up often. Soap, hot water 
and individual tissue towels’ are 


checks to the spread of contagions. 

When youmake“‘Health Zones” 
of your washrooms you not only 
guard health, you build good will. 

THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
service can help make your wash- 
rooms “Health Zones”. . . . on 
request, a survey will be made by 
the Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service. It may suggest many 
was m improvements to help 
cut down the number of “‘Missing 
Men” in your plant. 


If you provide 
ScotTissue 

Towels, it will 

suggest ways to 

prevent waste, 

so that other 

: companies can 

stxeaemieml share the supply. 
For example, our educational 
material reminds workers that one 
ScotTissue Towel dries completely. 


In fact, a single “Soft-Tuff” 
ScotTissue Towel can absorb twice 
the water left on hands after wash- 
ing. And it has ten times more rub 
strength than previous ScotTissue 
Towels, though soft as ever. 

Also available on request—our 
Health Is Ammunition, Too book- 
let and posters. These are proven 
aids in establishing a sound in- 
dustrial health program. 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


.STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 
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federated Malay states and is a full-fledged 
Jap ally. But Bangkok’s’ streets have lit- 


. tle traffic, since sale of gasoline is banned. 


Unlike most other areas, Thailand has a 
functioning underground that maintains 
contact with the British and manages suc- 
cessfully to annoy the Japs. 


Indo-China is another of the favored 
puppets. For all practical purposes a part 
of the Japanese Empire despite its Vichy 
affiliations, it supplies Japan with coal 
and zinc. Although in need of manufac- 
tured goods once imported from the west, 
Indo-China is relatively well fed because 
American and Chinese bombings of ports 
have curtailed rice exports. 


Malaya, administratively linked with 
Singapore, is still under straight military 
rule with no pretty trimmings offered to 
the natives. Rubber is plentiful, but food 
is short. The Japs have no ships to spare 
to bring rice from Burma. Nearly a mil- 
lion rubber-plantation hands are out of 
work. In an attempt to adjust the econo- 
my and do itself a good turn, Japan is urg- 
ing the natives to grow more rice and has 


started a factory at Kuala Lumpur to turn 


rubber into gasoline. 


The Philippines have been promised 
their independence by the year’s end (a 
promise Tokyo threatened to rescind last 
week if guerrilla resistance continued). 
José Laurel, newly chosen president-elect 
(Newsweek, Oct. 4), with two other 
collaborators has just been decorated by 
Emperor Hirohito with the First Order 
of the Rising Sun. 

Attempts are being made to give the 
Philippines greater self-sufficiency in food 
—and Japan more cotton. That all is not 
well, however, is indicated by Tokyo’s in- 
structions to the Filipinos to “abandon 
the follies of luxurious eating habits ac- 
quired under American rule.” 


The Netherlands Indies have been di- 
vided three ways. Sumatra is joined to 
Singapore under army rule; Java and the 
southern string of islands are under a 


separate army administration; while the 


navy runs the rest. Java alone has heard 
the first soft whisperings of independence, 
having been promised “autonomy” in 


some vague future. The Japs claim to - 


have won over an Indonesian left-wing 
party leader named Soekarno who was 
once barred from Java by the Dutch 
Governor General, but few Javanese lead- 
ers have joined the purely advisory state 
council. The Japs have tried to humiliate 
the Dutch in the Indies by setting them to 
scrub the streets, forcing the women to 
live in separate ghettos, and limiting them 
to a $25-a-month withdrawal from the 
banks. All males not in indispensable posts 
have been interned. 

Economically, the Indies are Japan’s 
biggest prize, but it has scarcely begun to 
exploit them. The Japs have concentrated 
on oil, carried now in the great tanker 
fleet that once shuttled between the Home- 
land and Mexico New oil wells have been 


drilled to replace those blown up by the’ 


Dutch, but destroyed refineries have not 
been rebuilt. As a result, the Japanese 
are forced to ship the crude oil home to 
their own overtaxed refineries. 

Many rubber plantations have been 
ruined by mishandling and tea gardens al- 
lowed to go to seed. Because it has plenty 
of rubber in Malaya, Japan likes to boast 
that it cuts down rubber trees to make 
room for cotton. With a breakdown in 
interisland transport and loss of imports 
from the west, there are local food short- 
ages and a general scarcity of clothing. Sa- 
rongs fetch fantastic prices, although one 
can be bought half-price from the Japs 
if the buyer brings in 136 pounds of cotton. 


Our Plans: Just how far Japan will 
get with appeasement policies when the 
economy of the outer empire is so far out 
of kilter remains to be seen. The Allies, 


. however, are doing some planning of their 


own for the day they reoccupy the regions. 
The Interior Department in Washington 
has had long postwar conferences with 


Philippine _President-in-Exile Manuel 
Quezon. The Australians; y deter- 


mined to expand their prewar liberal 
policy in Papua. have sent Prof. George 
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Badoglio Plea 


Italy Seeks Status of Ally; 
May Become ‘Co-Belligerent’ 


The old battleship Nelson was at home 
in Valletta Harbor. After all; the man for 
whom she was named had done more than 
anyone else to give Britain naval domi- 
nance in the Mediterranean. The Nelson 
herself for many weary months had played 
a major role in escorting convoys through 
perilous seas to bombed and _ besieged 
Malta. And in a sense what was taking 
place on the deck constituted a kind of 
personal revenge for the ship. For the 
head of the Italian government had come 
aboard the Nelson to plead for a chance to 
join the Allies against the common enemy 
Germany. 

This meeting between Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Marshal Badoglio on 
Sept. 29—their first formal negotiation 
since the Italian armistice—was funda- 
mentally a military matter. Eisenhower 
was flanked by a group of top-rank Allied 
leaders, including Admiral Sir Andrew 
Browne Cunningham, Gen. Sir Harold 








Associated Press 


Strange bedfellows: King Victor Emmanuel and Count Sforza 


W. Paton of Melbourne University to 
study AMG methods in the west. 

The Dutch have gone farthest, follow- 
ing the liberal pattern laid down by Queen 
Wilhelmina which would grant equality 
with the motherland to all sections of the 
Netherlands Empire. In Melbourne they 
are already running a colonial administra- 
tors’ school which includes the study of 
the Koran in its curriculum. And just to 
be sure they are ready for the great day, 
the Dutch are having 10- and 25-guilder 
pieces minted in the United States. 


R.L.G. Alexander, and Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur W. Tedder. Badoglio.was ac- 
companied by military aides. 

But while the meeting at Malta was de- 
scribed as military, it had immediate and 
important political repercussions.: The 
first act of the elderly Badoglio, who es- 
caped from Rome when the Germans 
gained control and who is working ¢losely 
with King Victor Emmanuel, was to an- 
nounce a new Cabinet, chiefly com 
of military figures. Gen. Vittorio | Am- 


brosio was named government chief of 
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Diesel engine 


These, too, are Baldwins. 

Diesel engines that power mine-sweepers—engines that 
must not fail these sturdy craft as they plough through 
heavy seas, Clearing the way for troop ships and other 


Naval vessels. Baldwin diesels are especially designed for - 


this severe service. 

On shore, these engines, backed by fifty years of diesel 
manufacturing experience, are serving industry. From edu- 
cational institutions in New England to pipe line stations 
in the Southwest; from dredges in the Gulf to cold storage 
houses in the Northwest— Baldwin diesels have an enviable 
record of outstanding service and economical operation and 
maintenance. They are providing dependable power in 
whatever service they are used. 7 
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Today, Baldwip is not only supplying its regular prod- 
ucts to industry for use in turning out planes, ships and 
guns, but is also building tanks, gun mounts and other 
ptimary ordnance materiel for the Army and Navy. 


<n 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co, 


ex Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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“T've never seen Ajax morale so high.” 
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staff, and Gen. Mario Roatta chief of staff 


-of the army. 


In New York, Count Carlo Sforza, for- 
mer Italian Foreign Minister and bitter 
enemy of Fascism, announced that he had 
received State Department permission to 
return to Italy and despite his violent 
opinions about Victor Emmanuel declared 
his willingness to support Marshal Badog.- 


lio. 
Significance 
So far as Badoglio was concerned, the 
purpose of the conference was to gain the 
status of an ally. What he will probably 


get will be the status of a co-belligerent, 
and as such he will continue to function. 





Military Lend-Lease will be handled by | 


the Allied command rather than through 
an arrangement between Badoglio and the 
British and American Lend-Lease authori- 
ties. In the same way, civilian Lend-Lease 
for the relief of suffering Italians will re- 
main under the control of Washington, 
temporarily at least. And in matters of 
strategy, and in the use of the Italian 
forces in battle, Badoglio will be subordi- 
nate to General Eisenhower and the com- 
bined chiefs “of staff. 


Moscow First Night 


Proletarian Opera Is Staged 
With Czars’ Pomp and Show 


What was probably the most brilliant 
social event since the start of the war took 
place in Moscow last week—the reopening 
of the Bolshoi Theater, which had been 
damaged by German bombs. Bill Downs, 
Newsweek and CBS correspondent, at- 
tended and sent this account of what a 
first night looks like in a Communist coun- 
try. 


Although I expected to see something 
extra special at this opening, I was startled 
to observe what a dressing-up had been 
achieved. The theater has an exceptionally 
large stage. The parterre and loges have 
been completely recarpeted, and all the 
seats have been done in brand-new red 
plush. Designed inside in European style, 
six tiers of balconies run entirely around 
three sides. The front of these balconies 
displays shining gilt. The ceiling has been 
done in light blue and decorated with gi- 
gantic figures of the nine muses—all of 
them plump, Russian-looking women, who 


are a little bit incongruous and give 8 | 


strip-tease effect to the roof. 

The Russians like perfume—men use 
eau de cologne extensively in barbershops. 
The soft lights, red plush, glowing gilt, and 
perfume gave the setting a nineteenth-cen- 
tury atmosphere. It was nineteenth cen- 
tury until I looked at the new Bolshoi cur- 
tain printed in a red and gold design. The 
most prominent features are various dates 
of the development of the socialist state— 
1871, Paris Communes; 1905, First Revo- 
lution; 1917, October Revolution. 

Next to the stage on each side are the 
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“Hold it’...for one-millionth of a second 


What happens to a bullet, travel- 
ing at 214 times the speed of sound, 
as it stabs through steel armor plate? 


Army technicians had to know—to 
obtain vital data needed to increase 
the fire power of our fighting weap- 
ons. What’s more, they had to see it 
happen by means of photographs. 


But no camera ever built could 
“stop’’ such action. With even the 
finest ones, an exposure of 1/500 of a 
second is considered mighty fast. This 
job required exposures timed in 
millionths of a second. 

Then Westinghouse engineers, 
working with army ballistics ex- 
perts, put electronics to work. They 
developed an ultra-high-speed ver- 







sion of a familiar electronic device— 
the x-ray tube. Twin x-ray units, 
equipped with the new tube, were set 
up side by side. At the instant the 
bullet strikes, a timing circuit re- 
leases a tremendous charge of elec- 
trons in each unit. 


~Two separate x-ray photos are 
made of the single bullet—while it 
travels approximately 1/20 of an 
inch through the steel plate. Elapsed 
time—one-millionth of a second. 


Today, this application of elec- 
tronics is helping to develop more 
potent weapons for Uncle Sam's 
fighting men. And in the not-too- 
distant future, similar electronic 
equipment will enable engineers to 


watch the working of rapidly mov- 
ing machinery—to improve perform- 
ance and increase the life of scores of 
peacetime products. 


* * * 


Electronics is at work today in 
applications as familiar as your radio 
tubes. In certain new applications, 
electronics has become the nerve 
center of our armed forces. It is help- 
ing almost every war industry roll 
back old limits on production capac- 
ity. Your Westinghouse representa- 
tive can tell you about today’s prac- 
tical applications of Westinghouse 
electronic devices in your industry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. j-91021 


Westin house erectronics 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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former royal boxes, in which the family of 
the Czar used to sit before the revolution. 
These boxes are now reserved for the high- 
est Soviet officials. 

Throughout the performance of Glinka’s 
“Tvan Sussanin” the audience looked con- 
stantly at one of the boxes, which was 
empty, and it was amusing, looking 
through opera glasses at the opening 
chorus number, to see 100 men and wom- 
en singing the stirring opening number 
and constantly rolling their eyes to make 
sure that Stalin was not there. There had 
been rumors—as there always are at such 
events—that the supreme commander-in- 
chief might attend. However, he didn’t 
show up. 

“Ivan Sussanin” was originally called 
“A Life for the Czar,” but the title was 
changed several years ago. The lead was 
sung by Mamilhailoff, whose tremendous 
bass voice sounds as if it comes out of the 
bottom of a barrel. Many critics consider 
that he is the best Russian basso since 
Chaliapin. He’s hampered by the fact 
that he just can’t act. 

The other star performer was the cur- 
rent darling of Moscow ballet, Olga Le- 
peshinskaya. She got the biggest hand of 
the evening dancing a brief ballet number 
in the brilliant second act, where it is easy 
to see how Russia got its great tradition 
for this type of dancing. 

During the first intermission reporters 
went in search of diplomats to find out 
who was attending. The diplomats did 
not prove difficult to find. They left a 
trail of their personal police which led 
to a private reception room where the 
theater had laid out a buffet supper. There 
is nothing quite so complete as Russian 
hospitality. 

However, the high spot of the opening 
for the audience was in the men’s smoking 
room. I was walking past there when I 
heard someone say: “Peevo.” Several oth- 
ers took up the cry. I followed, and sure 
enough there were bottles and bottles of 
peevo—beer to you. 

It was the first time I had seen it on 


‘public sale since I had been here. The 


Bolshoi opening was truly a success. 


Muddling Through 


The most undiplomatic joke of the sea- 
son recently appeared in the British Social- 
ist weekly, The New Statesmen and Na- 
tion. It ran: “A brass hat in a first-class 
[railway] carriage, which also held a young 
man in civilian clothes, made a point of 
speaking somewhat more loudly than was 
necessary to his neighbor about young 
men who ought to be in uniform. The 
young man bore this in silence until the 
train was drawing in. Whereupon he spoke 
these parting words: ‘I have heard, Sir, 
what you were saying. Let me tell you, 
Sir, that I am in a reserved occupation. 
Let me add, Sir, that the establishment 
which employs me is the Foreign Office. 
And let me further add, Sir, that if it 
hadn’t been for the Foreign Office, you 


x99 


would never: have had your bloody war’. 





‘Acme 
Armour went back to the attack 


Argentine Illusion 


In Washington last week, it was an- 
nounced that Norman Armour, Ambas- 
sador to Argentina, who came home in 
disgust when the Ramirez regime refused 
to sever its Axis associations, would return 
to Buenos Aires. There was abundant evi- 
dence that the envoy, who*brought the 
greatest pressure to bear against that 
neutral state, would be no less severe in 
his future political stand. Yet to Casa 
Rosada officials, Armour’s return seemed 
to indicate the tempest roused by the 
Storni-Hull exchange of letters had at last 
died down. 


To the Ladies 


“I remember in 1989 at Manchester 


-making an appeal for a million women to 


come forward into the war effort . . . This 
was thought to be a very extravagant 
proposal at the time, but it is not a third 
of what has since been required or what 
is to be forthcoming.” 

In cavernous Albert Hall in London last 
week 6,000 women, representing the mil- 


lions of British women engaged in war _ 


work, listened intently to Prime Minister 
Churchill. On special invitation from the 
government, they had come together for 
the first time for an off-the-record session 
with members of the War Cabinet. 

Chosen more than two weeks before the 
meeting, the women were placed on their 
honor to keep the affair a secret. Those 
who came from long distances were pro- 
vided with free tickets and hotel accommo- 
dations. Workers received pay for the loss 
of a day’s wages, and all had box lunches 
at the hall. 

In an eight-hour conference, closed to 
the public and the press, women in the 
trim garb of the military services, indus- 
trial workers, welfare workers, trade-union 
members, professional women, and house- 
wives entered into frank discussions of 
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their wartime problems with such Cabinet 
members as Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden, Health Minister Ernest Brown, and 


_ Lord Woolton, Minister of Food. 
From the Prime Minister himself came’ 


a flat statement as to what Britain ex- 
pects from its womanpower in the final 
stages of total warfare. Warning the dele- 
gates against the pitfalls of apathy and 
false optimism, Churchill urged them to 
keep up Britain’s peak war production 
“through the fifth year of war, or the sixth 
year, or, if need be, forever—until we 
have achieved our purpose.” 


Life in Mexico 


There is hardly a dull moment in Mezx- 
ico City, as these notes from a NEWSWEEK 
correspondent show. 


q With the shortage of goods and mate- 
rials in the United States, firms across the 
border are advertising heavily in local 
magazines and newspapers. The foreign 
companies are trying to buy everything 
from hosiery to coconut shells. Some items 
eagerly sought are leather goods, candy, 
chewing gum, liquor, Mexican pottery and 
native toys, razor blades, electrical items, 
watches, knives, forks, alarm clocks, bobby 
pins, fly swatters, flashlights, and cacti. 


{| For years, Mexico City’s houses have 
been plastered with posters advertising 
bullfights, movies, lectures, concerts, and 
politics. Now it’s going to be different. The 
Office of Public Works of the Federal Dis- 
trict (Mexico City and -vicinity) is 
forbidding posting of bills, whether com- 
mercial or political. Heavy fines will be 
imposed on infractors. Special billboards 
will be set up at corners and on a few 
buildings where posters will not injure the 
appearances of the facades. 


{ Movie Actress Paulette Goddard, here 
for a visit, was an honorary hostess at a 
benefit tea for nurseries held at Ciro’s 
night club. Everything was running ac- 
cording to schedule and the affair was 
about to close when Paulette ripped off 
her hat and offered it for auction. The 
buyer was President Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho’s brother, Maximino. Price—1,000 
pesos ($200) . ; 


J Mexico City’s $2,000,000 horse-racing 
plant—the Hipddromo—will open for its 
second straight season on Oct. 23. While 
Mexico City is jammed now with tourists, 
hundreds more are expected to arrive here 
when the spacious race plant is thrown 
open. In order to give the plant an “Amer- 
ican flavor,” Francis P. Dunne, steward 
of the New York racing commission, will 
be racing secretary and handicapper, and 
two other New Yorkers—Fred Parks and 
Joe Grossman—will assist Dunne. This 
winter’s meeting, according to Bruno Pa- 
gliai, president of the local track, will run 
at least 65 days. 


q After being “crucified” for 21 days in a 
downtown showroom, Harry von Wieck- 
ede, 36, known as the fakir, died in a 
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This is Synthetic Rubber 


Synthetic rubber is a new basic raw material which is 
processed, treated and formed in much the same way 
as natural rubber. And...like natural rubber...it is of 
different types, is capable of many variations. 
Synthetic rubber is manufactured from gasoline, 
alcohol, coal and gases kept liquid under pressure and 
is now being made in five basic commercial types. 


Each type has distinct properties and characteristics © 


that fit it for specific tasks. For some, synthetic rubber 

is superior to natural rubber. For others it is equally 
as good. 

‘ To determine which synthetic rubber is right for the 

job, however, requires a really thorough knowledge 

of rubber chemistry. The manufacturer must be famil- 

iar with the properties of all five commercial types 


.. Buna-S, Buna-N, Neoprene, Thiokol and Butyl. 

UnitedStatesRubberCompany uses all five basic types 
of synthetic rubber and is thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics, properties and suitability of each type 
to the task for which it is intended. As the nation’s 
largest user of synthetic rubber, “U.S.” has built up a 
tremendous backlog of knowledge of this new basic 
raw material and experience in processing synthetic 
rubber to handle a certain definite job. Today, this 
knowledge and experience are being drawn upon to 


- the fullest in supplying the Armed Forces and war in- 


dustries with the synthetic rubber and synthetic rub- 
ber products they need. 

A copy of “The Five Commercial Types of Synthetic 
Rubber” will be a valuable addition to your files. 


Listen to the Philbarmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
1230 Sixth Ave., Rockefeller Conter, New York 20 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Dortn and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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Mexico City hotel room. Wieckede, who 
lias been “crucified” three times previous- 
ly in South and Central American coun- 
tries, said he would remain 100 days 
heavily chained to a bench with golden 
spikes driven into his hands and feet. At 
the end of 21 days, his doctor ordered him 
to stop the exhibition and took him to a 
hospital. He died of a heart ailment. Little 
was known of the fakir, who was variously 
reported to be German and Swiss. His 
“feat” was given great space in local news- 
papers, and 50,000 persons paid a peso 
(20 cents) apiece to get a look at him. 


Proving Ground 


Mediterranean Commission Tests 
Political Cooperation of Allies 


Political problems in the Mediterranean, 
which have often been harder than mili- 
tary questions to solve, became more dif- 
ficult than ever last summer when Russia 
began to express a growing desire to par- 
ticipate in Anglo-American decisions in 
the region. The result was that in August 
the idea of a Mediterranean Commission 
on which all three powers would be rep- 
resented was evolved. Prime Minister 


Acme 
Wilson is the United States unit in 
a Mediterranean shock absorber 


Churchill announced its existence on Sept. 
21 and added the information that the 
French would also have representation 
on it, 


Appointees: Last week, the last of 
the three biggest powers, the United 
States, appointed its delegate to the com- 
mission. He was win C. Wilson, for- 
mer Ambassador to Panama. Wilson, a 
quiet, self-effacing career diplomat of 50, 
looks back on 23 years’ experience jn the 
service, including four years (1935-39) as 
counselor of embassy in Paris. At the time, 
he made many friends among leftist poli- 


ticians of the Popular Front, some of 
whom, like René Massigli, are with the 
French Committee in Algiers now. His 
pleasant and sympathetic ways with 
Frenchmen and his open mind in the issue 
between Giraud and de Gaulle make him 
appear particularly well qualified for the 
new post, which will in all probability 


_ take over the, duties of Minister Robert 


Murphy, now accredited to the Algiers 
regime. 

The British member of the commission 
is Harold Macmillan, 49, who has been 
Resident Minister to North Africa since 
Dec. 30, 1942. Tall, slim, dark, Macmillan 
has been equally successful as publisher, 
statesman, and Member of Parliament. 
Educated at Eton and Oxford, he served 
in the last war and was wounded three 
times. He resigned his post as director of 
Macmillan and Co. in 1940 when he be- 
came Parliamentary Secretary of the Min- 
istry of Supply and later Colonial Under 
Secretary. 

Premier Stalin manifested his keen in- 
terest in the work of the Mediterranean 
Commission by appointing one of his 
highest-ranking and most trusted hench- 
men as Russian representative—Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky, Vice Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs. An old-time Conimunist who 
took a hand in the 1905 revolution, Vy- 
shinsky rose to worldwide prominence as 
public prosecutor during the great politi- 
cal trials and purges between 1935 and 
1939. Of sturdy build, with white hair 
that once was red, the 60-year-old profes- 
sor of law passes as one of the best- 
dressed men in the Soviet. 
Significance—- 

The Allied Mediterranean Commission 
is neither a policymaking nor an ex- 
efutive body. Its function is to observe, 
report, and recommend. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for creating it was un- 
doubtedly a British-American desire to 
give the Soviet an opportunity to express 
wishes and complaints concerning an area 
where it cannot actively intervene at the 

resent moment. It will thus largely act 
as a shock absorber. 

For instance, the Soviet member might 
note some development in Badoglio’s re- 
gime that could adversely have an effect 
on Russian interests. He would then re- 
port it to Moscow, get instructions, and 
present the Soviet position to his col- 
leagues. They would consider the matter 
in the light of known facts and report it 
to their governments, or to General Eisen- 
hower, depending on the nature of the 
complaint. Wherever possible, joint, unan- 
imous recommendations are hoped to be 
achieved. 

For the time being, the commission will 
have its headquarters at Algiers, and for 
information it will largely rely on Eisen- 
hower’s staff. Procedure, frequency of 
meetings, etc., will be fixed by the com- 
mission itself. If a success, it may well be 
expanded later to cover areas outside the 
Mediterranean theater and ‘thus become a 
permanent institution. 
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French Fracas 


Once again last week Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle demonstrated his remarkable abili- 
ty to get what he wants by dint of sheer 
perseverance. When the French Committee 
of National Liberation was formed June 
3, de Gaulle had sought to restrict the 
military authority of his co-president, Gen, 
Henri Honoré Giraud, commander of the 
French forces in North Africa, by sub. 
ordinating him to the civil and political 
control of a Commissioner for National 
Defense. He did not have his way then, 
or on July 31 when the various French 
forces were unified under Giraud as com- 
mander-in-chief. On both occasions, Gi- 
raud’s reluctance to subordinate himself to 


‘a civilian Minister of War was stiffened 


by the backing of Allied military author- 
ties. 

But the tenacious de Gaulle kept plug. 
ging inside the committee. By Sept. 27 he 
had won his point, as so often before. At 
a tense three and a half hour meeting at- 
tended by Giraud, the committee decided 
to set up a Commissariat for National De- 
fense with the implied purpose of keeping 
a close tab on the French military av- 
thorities. 

While Giraud hag to bow to the ma- 





International ff 
Legentilhomme became Defense Com- fj 
missioner in spite of Giraud 


jority in the matter of creating a Defense 
Commissariat, he won a minor victory by 
having a military man, instead of & 
civilian, appojnted to the post. The new 
commissioner, whose appointment raised 
the committee’s membership to sixteen, is 
Gen. Paul Louis Legentilhomme, an early 
de Gaullist who was in command at Dji- 
bouti when Frayce fell. In addition to 
handling the matters usually pertaining to 
a Minister of War, Legentilhomme wi 
have command of all French forces not 
actively engaged in military operations; 
the, operational troops remain the 
supreme command of Giraud. 
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Nation Warned of Grim Tnials, 
With Worst of War Yet to Come 


- Foes Are Still Formidable, 
Civilian Leaders Are Informed, 
and Overoptimism Must Go 


Complacency was still the No. 1 foe on 
the American home front la.t week. And 
from high Army officers, from civilian 
mobilizers for war, from keepers of the 
nation’s wartime purse, and from globe- 
trotting senators (see page 54) came re- 
newed warnings that the enemy was dying 
hard—to America’s peril: 


“The Army and Navy announced their 
total casualties to date were 115,201, with 
21,940 deaths. Yet so far as America was 
concerned, the battle had scarcely begun. 
Far bloodier would be the toll in the next 
year of crisis. 


q Not until Oct. 1, after nearly two years 
at war, did the nation begin drafting fa- 
thers into the armed forces—and then it 
did so over considerable opposition (see 
page 48). 


4] The Treasury's Third War Loan drive 
achieved and bettered its goal of $15,000,- 
000,000, largest loan ever floated in any 





nation. But there was a significant blot 
on the record: Individual bond buyers as 
of Sept. 30 had forked over only 71 per 
cent of their $5,000,000,000 quota (see 
page 52). People had more money than 
ever, but they were spending it for pur- 
poses of their own. A tell-tale report on 
department-store buying showed figures 
15 per cent over the all-time 1942 record 
(see page 70). 


Show: The War Department was 
worried. It knew the formidable job ahead. 
Yet for the sake of military security it 
couldn’t publicly cite all the facts and fig- 
ures to drive the truth home to the people. 
So the department did the next best thing. 
To Washington it called 200 chiefs of busi- 
ness, labor, and the press for a frank reci- 
tation of facts. Much of it was to be confiden- 
tial, off the record. But it was hoped that 
down from these key men into public opin- 
ion would seep the vital truth—that in the 
next twelve months America’s destiny can 
be made or destroyed. 

The first day was quiet and business- 
like. Sessions were held in the star-chamber 
atmosphere of a small fifth-floor auditorium 
of the huge Pentagon Building. The na- 
tional anthem opened the meetings. The 


Associated Press 


A hospital train last week brought wounded from Salerno’s bloody beaches 
to Walter Reed Hospital: The toll will be even heavier in 1944 
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visitors, wearing pentagon-shaped badges, 
listened intently to the manifold facts of 
war heaped on them by the experts. 

Next day, the conference shifted over 
to nearby Fort Belvoir, Va. This time the 
press was admitted, and reporters rode 


through the hot September afternoon - 


along with the delegates in nine buses. 
There was more of a junket atmosphere. 
With scant ceremony, and off Army crock- 
ery, the guests ate a staggering G.I. meal: 
bean soup, baked ham, candied sweet po- 
tatoes, lima beans cooked with bacon, spin- 
ach garnished with eggs, bread and butter, 
Brown Betty with coffee, milk, or iced tea. 
Before they left, the visitors got a complete 
demonstration of how a river crossing is 
effected under bombardment. 


Armies: Window dressing aside, the 
conferees in their two days got a barrage 
of facts from a battery of military and 
economics chiefs: Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson, Chief of Staff Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Gen. Henry H. Ar- 
nold of the Air Forces, Lt. Gen. Joseph T. 


McNarney, Maj. Gen. George V. Strong,’ 


Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, War Mobili- 
zer James F. Byrnes, and War Production 
Board Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson. 
On the military side, they revealed this 
that was publishable. 


4 The German Air Force is larger now 
than it was in 1939. The building of more 
Nazi fighters than bombers indicates that 
they have lost hope of victory and now 
are aiming at a bloody fight for a stale- 
mate. 


¥ Germany has 300 powerfully equipped 
combat divisions, three times as many as 
when she attacked Poland in September 
1939. The twenty divisions wiped out last 
year at Stalingrad have all been replaced. 
Hitler’s armies can meet any attack on the 
European Fortress with ten times the 
number of troops (three and a half divi- 
sions) that the two best armies of the 
United States and Great Britain (ten 
divisions) took five weeks to beat in 
Sicily. 


{ Japanese air strength also is increasing. 
There are still 2,000,000 men of Tojo who 
have not been called to the colors. Al- 
though Allied victories in the Solomon 
Islands were decisive, the Japanese Em- 
pire proper is 3.000 miles away, and the 
Japs have not been ousted from any main 
line of resistance they intend to strongly 
defend and hold. 


¥ “Our losses may well be so heavy that 
they will be felt in every town and village 
of the United States,” emphatically said 
General Strong. 


q Although transport planes are carrying 
more and more men and materials, “dreams 
of air supply for major operations must re- 
main dreams,” said Col. Emmett O’Donnell 
of the Army Air Forces. He cited figures: 
To move 100,000 long tons of matériel to 
Australia a month requires 44 ships, 3,200 
crewmen, and 165,000 barrels of fuel oil; 
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T is early morning. Stars still hang in the sky. Folks 

are deep in slumber. But at the many great freight 
terminals of the Pennsylvania Railroad all is bustle 
and activity... the rations are rolling wn! 


Fresh meats from great packing centers. .. crisp vege- 
tables and juicy fruits from lands where the warm sun 
shines... butter from creameries ...cases of canned 
goods from canneries...the foods so essential to war- 
time energy and health. 


Over the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad more food 
is moving than in any year within memory... partic- 
ularly to great industrial centers and Atlantic ports, 


for shipment overseas. 


‘xx. PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


TN 


But that is only half the story. In the face of rising 
costs, the railroads today are hauling food at virtually 
the same low freight rates prevailing i 1939. That 
helps materially to keep living costs down. 


Of course, to keep this tremendous tide of food flow- 
ing in from every part of the country often means 
delays for passenger trains and less vital freight ship- 
ments. But these are days when “first things must 
come first.” And food certainly is a first. So if your 
train should be a little late, please remember that 


vitamins for the overseas or home front may have had 


the right-of-way. 


Serving the Nation . 


$35,863 in the Armed Forces ~*-61 have given their lives for their country 
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to move that amount by four-engined 
transports would require 10,022 planes, 
120,765 crewmen, 8,996,614 barrels of 
gasoline, and 85 tankers to carry the 
gasoline. 


{In a digest of Marshall’s and Arnold’s 
remarks, Patterson said the generals “left 
no doubt that our recent victories have 
failed to affect in any vital degree the 
strength of the enemy.” 


Economics: What impressed the 
conferees most were secret statistics dis- 
playing the vast strength in economic re- 
sources left to the Germans and Japanese. 
These came from General Strong, assistant 
chief of staff of G-2 (Military Intelli- 
gence) . So surprising were his figures that 
the conferees persuaded Patterson to re- 
lease them, and Strong himself was willing. 
But Army Public Relations vetoed the 
idea on the ground that it would be a bad 
precedent to publish data dug up by G-2. 
The question thereupon went to Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson for final deci- 
sion. Meanwhile, the War Department did 
release these facts from Strong’s and other 


speeches: 


The Nazis now have 35,000,000 factory 
workers, compared with 23,000,000 in 1939. 


q The German food ration is higher in 
caloric content than four years ago. 


{| Japanese manpower resources are “very 
great.” 


{ Munitions production in the United 
States must be boosted about @1 per cent 
in 1944. This will mean producing $75,- 
000,000,000 worth of munitions alone, plus 
several billions’ worth of other war ma- 


{ Most of the increase will be in planes. 
In 1948, 80,000 aircraft, five-eighths of 
them combat machines, will be turned out. 
The 1944 dollar volume of plane produc- 
tion must be raised 50 per cent. This will 
entail considerable shifting of plans be- 
cause there is a need for, heavier planes: 
bombers and transports. 


¥ The production of ships must be stepped 
up 20 per cent next year. 


{ The constant problem of change-overs 
on the production line extends also to 
Army ground equipment. Although not as 
many tanks, anti-aircraft guns, small arms, 
and combat vehicles will be made in 1944 
as this year, we will need much more am- 
munition. 

Sobering though it was, all this was 
merely part of the story—the part that 
would not give too much information or 
comfort to the enemy. As the industry, 
labor, and press leaders scattered for home, 
they knew better than ever what the War 
Department had set out to drill into them: 
If American men and arms never fought 
rg they must fight to the utmost in 


But the question was whether. they 
would be able to relay that message to the 


NATION 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





War and the News 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Last week three weighty com- 
plaints were registered as to the ade- 
quacy of the war news supplied to the 
American people. The first came from 
eleven leading editors and publishers 
comprising the Newspaper Advisory 
Committee of the Office of War In- 
formation. The second came from 
twelve of the principal Washington 
correspondents in a symposium in the 
trade magazine Editor and Publisher; 
and the third from the five United 
States senators who had just completed 

a tour of the war fronts. 

The substance of these complaints 
was that (1) too much information is 
coming from London that should come 
from Washington and (2) the Ameri- 
can people are not receiving a realistic 
enough picture of the war. As to the 
sources of the faults, and the remedies 
for them, there was no agreement. The 
Newspaper Advisory Committee, al- 
though it did not exonerate the OWI, 
the public-relations officers of the 
armed services, and the newspapers and 


other mediums of communication, fixed — 


the original responsibility on “high 
naval and military authorities.” The 
Washington correspondents scattered 
their shots. The senators did not at- 
tempt to fix the blame. 

Prime Minister Churchill’s most re- 
cent report to the House of Commons 
contained at least ten separate revela- 
tions of front-page importance. All of 
them, of course, were known previously 
to various high American officials. Some 
were already known to a number of 
Washington correspondents, and nearly 
all of them possibly to a few, but their 
publication had not been permitted for 
reasons of “military security” or on 
comparable grounds. 


This was not the first time Lon- 
don has “scooped” Washington. Church- 
ill has done it in nearly every speech. 
Frequently other British sources have 
“leaked” information which Washing- 
ton still regarded as confidential for 
military reasons. Of course, all this in- 
formation - from London reaches the 
American people. The complaint is that 
. comes from there instead of from 

This column has no serious complaint 

to make against the present state of 
affairs. In the military and diplomatic 
fields, a journalist who is charged chief- 
ly with appraisal and interpretation can 
obtain access to facts which he cannot 
publish in detail but enable him to 
> form a sound independent conclusion. 





dan 


This gives him an advantage over the 
reporter who must confine himself to 
routine straight reporting and must, in 
most cases, quote or cite his authority 
for each fact. 

But the straight news reporters for 
the daily press and the radio and, to a 
lesser extent, journalists using other 
mediums, are handicapped in the re- 
porting of war news, in both its military 
and its political phases, by two situa- 
tions. The first is an extremely cautious 
interpretation of “military security” in 
the Army and the Navy. The second is 
the absence of a regular channel for the 
distribution of such accounts as Church- 
ill’s on the steps in the negotiations 
with Badoglio. 

As to the first difficulty: the OWI 
has done much to liberalize the armed 
services. The Army and Navy public- 
relations officers ordinarily are helpful 
within their individual capacities. The 
better ones in the Army are well in- 
formed; the best in the Navy sometimes 
are not, because they do not have easy 
access to the top men or, apparently, 
to confidential reports. 

Admiral King often has been accused 
—privately by OWI officials and pub- 
licly in this column, among others—of 
not realizing the importance of keep- 
ing the public fully and promptly in- 
formed. Bat he is no longer the bottle- 
neck he once was. The trouble, insofar 
as it exists in both the Army and the 
Navy, is partly due to the general dis- 
ciplinary habits which prevent inex- 
perienced underlings from exercising 
common sense and partly to the control 
over the release of information invested 
in the intelligence officers. 

Some of them were horrified by 
Churchill’s revelations. But Churchill’s 
experience with war is far greater than 
theirs and, in spite of the fact that he 
is a journalist, his judgment as to what 
may be said without aiding the enemy 
is certainly entitled to respect. 


As to the second difficulty: The 
responsibility for releasing information 
on higher political and diplomatic de- 
velopments rests with the President. 
He can do it himself or, secondhand, by 
coaching Elmer Davis or some other 
spokesman. 

The President has a suitable vehicle 
in his press conferences. Noteworthily, 
at the last two of these, since Churchill 
“scooped” him so completely, he has 
talked more freely. Competition may 
accomplish more than all the proddings 
and complaints from the press. 
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great mass of Americans as a weapon 
against complacency. For in order not to 
violate confidences they would have to 
speak in generality—and by giving the 

people generality instead of facts like those 
‘of General Strong’s the Administration 
itself had so far failed to convince the 


nation that it still faced the bloodiest 
battles in its may. 


Built By DODGE fear 


Butter, an edible fat obtained from 
cream and once widely featured on Ameri- 
can tables, last week receded still further 
into folklore. In token of its growing rarity 
—a by-product of declining milk produc- 
tion (Newsweek, Oct. 4)—the Office of 


Built to fit the grim jobs of 
war, thousands of -Dodge- 
built “Fighting Trucks” ... 


TUS PMOALUNCRIRULE si=whecldrive Cargo and 


CMM M(NMMEEM dependebly transporting 
dependably transporting is 
—— OM ° troops, guns, ammunition She Did It 
. 7 and supplies on world-wide 
battle fronts. ~~ ppp 1 raised butter’s ration | 
value per pound from 12 to 16 points—a 
On _ front, too, hun- week’s supply of red stamps. About the 
dreds thousands time of the OPA action, a refrigerator 
truck collided with a passenger train at 
i Meridian, Idaho, buttering up both loco- 
of industry and agri ' motive and right-of-way with 34,000 
need trucks for essen- pounds, or 544,000 points’ worth. 


. Death by Wire 


Only an hour earlier, 6-month-old Law- 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.W.T. 


rence Noxon had been taken to the family 


pediatrician in downtown Pittsfield, Mass., 
for his routine monthly checkup. He had 
a black eye—the result, his mother ex- 
plained, of a fall against a corner of his 
onl crib. Then mother and child returned to 


the Noxons’ big white colonial home 3 
re ee ee ee miles out of the city. Soon a phone call 
from the father sent the doctor hurrying 

DODGE MEN BUILD WELL Se oe ee oe 
Ww John Franklin Noman Jr., Harvard grad- 
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werent oo Riley e Army Am > Seay t from any viewpoint was pure tragedy. 
en a bee eee was Gaettags « « « orol eleay He had been fixing the living-room radio. 
. The baby, in a nearby high chair, had 
BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! wet his diaper. Noxon lifted the child out 
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When the destroyers put out to sea from Hono- 


lulu their destiny is in large part guided by elec- 


tronic tubes many of. them Ken-Rad Tubes 
Every Allied battle craft surface sub-surface 
or aerial carries such equipment by which the 


enemy can be detected reported and destroyed 


In support of these scientific aids to Victory is the 
working-power of Ken-Rad which will be at 
your disposal after our common enemies are 
disposed of Meantime you may find a few 
Ken-Rad Radio Tubes at your dealer's or re- 
pair shop Ken-Rad Tubes are well-worth 


having even if you have to wait for them 


EN-RAD 


: RADIO TUBES 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
TRANSMITTING TUBES 


KENTUCKY 
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FRESH BATTERIES LAST : 
LONGER ...lLook for § 
the date line ===> 


The armed forces are taking most of the 
“Eveready” flashlight batteries; most of 
the rest are going to the essential war 
industries. So please don’t blame your 


dealer if he’s out of them most of the Shean “Histon” isaceghinead aretor 
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and placed him on a 24-inch metal toaster 
tray close to the radio. Then the father 
went out of the room to get a tool. He 
returned to find his son dead, apparently 
electrocuted after getting entangled in 
the exposed wires of a “trouble light.” 


Unanswered: But the police weren't 
satisfied. For one thing, Noxon had been 
partially crippled by infantile paralysis 
shortly after he served in the last war and 
now walked with two canes. How could 
he have crossed the room while carrying 
the baby? After grilling the 46-year-old 
father, who also has another son of 13, 
the police arrested him on a charge of 
first-degree murder. They accused the tall, 
proud Noxon of the “mercy killing” of his | 
son because the infant suffered from Mon- 
golian idiocy—incurable. 

- The police said Noxon had deliberately 
rigged up an arrangement whereby the wet | 
diaper and metal tray would ground the | 
current and thus serve as an electric chair. | 
They also alleged (1) that the unpro- | 
tected wire had been wrapped around the 
baby’s arm, (2) that Noxon had thrown 
the wire, plus the baby’s diaper and shirt, 
in the gas incinerator, (3) that police 
technicians who examined the radio found | 
it needed no repairs, and (4) that a local 
utility executive said Noxon had recently 
asked him about the effect of electricity 
on the human body. 

In jail, Noxon stoutly maintained his 
innocence. So did his wife. 


Father Deadline 


“Before I break up my home and let 
somebody else bring up our four kids, those 
single and childless guys on draft-dodging 
nonessential and government jobs ought 
to be given G.I. haircuts. If they can’t 
fight, put ‘em to work hauling supplies 
and I'll be glad to do the fighting.” 

Thus a Texan voiced the sentiments of 


thousands of Americans as Oct. 1 arrived 


and the War Manpower Commission’s 
order to draft 446,000 pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers by Dec. 31 went into effect. But 
from Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, back 
from her tour of the Pacific war area, 
came the viewpoint of fighting men over- 
seas: “Every other person out there is 
married. The first thing a soldier does 
when you talk to him is to pull out a pic- 
ture of his wife and child. They just think 
the talk about drafting fathers is funny.”* 

Reaction generally ranged between these 
extremes: Fathers were variously resent- 
ful, resigned, or eager to fight. But local 
boards were slow to respond to the order 
actually to put fathers into uniform. For 
the first time since the draft started, 
Selective Service instituted for October a 
system of two calls for a single month’s 
quota. Boards were told to fill their quotas 
in the first call from single and childless 
married men so far as possible, and then 





“Many in the services overseas are Regulars 
or ex-National Guardsmen who married before 
either the draft or the war. 
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HE BOYS WHO'VE been flying the 

bullet-like North American 
Mustang say it’s one of the Army’s 
hottest fighters. 

Time and again, though heavily 
outnumbered by the enemy, they’ve 
turned in spectacular box scores. 

Imagine, then, what these hell-for- 
leather American fighter pilots are 
going to do when they get an even 
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hotter Mustang—an even swifter 
Mustang—a Mustang they can push 
upstairs into the thin high air farther 
and faster than they ever could before. 

And that’s exactly what they’re 
going to get! 

For this superb plane is now being 
powered by the Packard-built Rolls- 


Royce engine, with a new super- 
charged surprise: British and Packard 


engineers have found a way to sky- 
rocket the Mustang 2 miles-higher than 
its effective fighting ceiling used to bel 


Two more miles of blue sky for 
Mustang pilots to fight in! 

To make this possible, Packard has 
added engines for the Mustang to its 
mass-production output—another 
contribution to the finest fighting Air 
Force flyers in the world! 
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report any deficits. Second quotas were to 
be set after tabulation of first calls. As of 
last week, few states expected to induct 
many fathers until late in the month. 
Meanwhile, as new proposals were put 
forth in the Senate to save fathers from 
the draft, Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Mon- 
tana Democrat, was ready to abandon the 
fight for his own bill to defer the father 
draft until Jan. 1. Winding up his debate, 
he declared he was willing to “leave to 
history to determine whether I am right.” 


A Plus 


Motorists’ tempers excepted, all was 
“equalized” on the gasoline front last week. 
The Office of Price Administration leveled 
B and C coupon values at 2 gallons a week 

(from 21% in the Northeast, 3 in the 
Southeast, Midwest, and Southwest) and 
raised A coupons in the East from 144 
gallons to 2 a week. Midwest and South- 
west A rations stayed at 3 gallons but 
there was a catch: One gallon must be 
used for ogcupational driving before sup- 
plementary occupational gas is provided. 


Rumor 


The Washington press corps, long ac- 
customed to rebukes by President Roose- 
velt, last week saw a variation in the 
routine. At his press-radio conference he 


heaped sarcasm upon one newspaper and 
affectionate praise upon another. 

The question was the status of Chief of 
Staff Gen. George C. Marshall (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 27). The President picked up 
some clippings. Scornfully he read one 
from Eleanor Patterson’s Washington 
Times-Herald,, “reporting” that Marshall 
would be “kicked upstairs” in a “domestic 
coup d’état.” Then he read from a New 
York Herald Tribune editorial assailing 
the “Patterson press” for spreading dis- 
unity by “rumor.” Calling The Herald 
Tribune a respectable paper, the President 
smiled warmly at its Washington corre- 
spondent, Bert Andrews. He failed, how- 
ever, to say what would happen to Marshall, 
which did nothing to still the rumors. 


Reckoning Postponed 


Last week, 22 months after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the War and Navy De- 
partments answered the question of when 
it would try the two men held responsible 
for the disaster—Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel and Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short. 
Though regulations generally require that 
courts-martial be held within two years 
after the offense (a period that will ex- 
pire next Dec. 7), both officers have 
waived this statute of limitations and will 
stand trial at a time deemed ‘ iat sal 
ate”—probably after the war. 





Like Father: Only the Stetson, the cowlick, and the country-boy look 
were missing. Otherwise Rep. Will Rogers Jr. was a natural in his late father’s 


Associated Press 


famous routine of sly jokes and snappy patter while nimbly twirling a rope. 
The 31-year-old California congressman put on his act last week for service- 
men at Washington’s Stage Door Canteen. 
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Ambassador Harriman 


Envoy’s U.S. and British Ties 
Should Aid Russian Relations 


As the man most likely to be a success 
with Premier Joseph Stalin in this critical 
stage of Anglo-Russian-American relations, 
President Roosevelt last week chose for 
his Ambassador to the Soviet Union W. 
Averell Harriman, 51-year-old banker, 
railroad man, and chief overseas adminis- 
trator of Lend-Lease since 1941. The ap- 
pointment of the businessman-diplomat 
came six days after the President had dem- 
onstrated the war’s economic impact upon 
diplomacy by naming the steel man Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr. as Under Secretary 
of State (NEwsweerk, Oct. 4). And it put 
Harriman into what is perhaps America’s 
most vital embassy at a time when Stalin’s 
aloofness—maintained through the suc- 
cessive regimes of William C: Bullitt, Jo- 
seph E. Davies, Laurence A. Steinhardt, 
and until last week, Admiral William H. 
Standley*—had shown signs of thawing. 


Start: When the financier and rail- 
road builder E. H. Harriman died in 1909, 
leaving a fortune of some $70,000,000, his 
son William Averell was a youth of 17, 
just entering Yale from Groton. Much of 
the wealth lay in the Union Pacific. And 
much of young Harriman’s interest lay in 
the road. During summer vacations from 
Yale he worked in the yards at Omaha. 
After graduation in 1913 he became a sur- 
veyor, fireman, and worker in the shops. 
Within a year he was a director and vice 
—" in charge of purchases and sup- 
plies 

Before the last war, Harriman had taken 
over a small shipyard at Chester, Pa., 
where he built the first partially prefabri- 
cated ships in the United States. When 
war broke out, these methods were applied 
at his yards at Chester and Bristol, as 
well as at Hog Island. In the postwar 
years he turned his hand to ventures in 
merchant shipping, air transportation, and 
the development of manganese concessions 
in Russia, and, along with Anaconda, of 
zinc in Poland. 

In 1931 he returned to his inherited 
vocation of railroading and was made 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Hlinois Central, and the following year 
chairman of the board of the Union Pa- 
cific. The depression, together with in- 
creased bus and automobile travel, had 
hit the railroads badly. Harriman studied 
the situation and decided to improve pas- 
senger service. In 1983 he ordered the first 
streamlined train, light and Diesel-driven, 
to operate between Chicago and Omaha. 
For the comfort of the average passenger, 
he introduced comfortable coaches and 
restaurant cars serving low-priced meals. 
Other features of U.P. train travel in- 
cluded hostesses and trained nurses, bar- 





*Whose resignation for reasons was 
accepted last week by Mr. Roosevelt. 
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NE OF THE THINGS YOU LEARN in wartime is that the 
homefront cannot be operated by centrally located 
push buttons. 


For the homefront is not one front, but 9882 smaller 
ones. 


It’s Kokomo, Dallas, Utica, Milldale, Beloit, Chicago, 


Grundy County. It’s the village, the city, the community. 
Each faced with the same war problems—but each with 


Variations, each with its local angles. 


Because these problems are never exactly the same, 


they call for local understanding and local leadership. 


But it must be local leadership that understands na- 
tional needs, local leadership that is respected because of 
long-time service to the community! 


Of all the institutions in a democratic community, 
none is better suited to be this leader of the people, this 
arouser of public opinion, than the local paper. 


And it-is our great good fortune that there are more of 
these local papers in America than in any other country 
—13,000 dailies and weeklies serving 9882 communi- 
ties, fighting the war on 9882 local fronts. 


These newspapers are, in many cases, the biggest single 


influence in their communities. No other medium covers ~ 


tthe war 


fronts! 


7 


local life as completely as they do. No other medium puts 
down the local facts in black and white, where you can 
study, analyze, and preserve them. 


No other local medium touches so many lives at so 
many points. Through the greatest news-gathering organ- 
izations in all the world, American newspapers bring the 
sweat and blood of the battlefront home to the people as 
forcefully as they do the homefront problems. 


No other medium in these 9882 local fronts is nearly as 
well equipped to point out, to explain, to arouse action on 
a war problem. 


Part of the record 


Let’s look at some of the local jobs which the newspapers . 
can do, and which many of them have done so well. 


There’s the manpower problem. 





No matter what national policies are laid down on 
manpower, there’s a big job to be done locally. For in 
each area the problem is different. 


In some it’s industrial; in some, farm; in some, a mix- 
ture. In Portsmouth, Va., it’s ships; in San Diego, Cal., 
it’s planes; in Milldale, Conn., it’s nuts and bolts. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has 13 major industries. Hanover, Pa., 
has one. 


In this sort of situation, Washington can’t know all 
the in’s and out’s. It’s a job for the folks who live on the 


spot. 
In many war-production centers, the newspapers have 
acted as the stirrer-upper, the speeder-upper, and the 
unifier which inspired local people to pitch in and solve 
this problem. 
RESULTS: Better housing for incoming workmen. 
Better schooling for their children. Better health facilities. 


Child-care centers and amusement centers set up. Bank- 
ing, store, and professional hours rearranged to fit work- 





(continued on next page) 












They fight the war on 9882 fronts 


(continued from preceding page) 


ing schedules. Busses rerouted to speed war workers to 
jobs. Women persuaded to take over men’s tasks. And 
dozens of other home-run accomplishments. 


There’s the rationing problem. 


Stop a minute and think of the enormous expensé and 
extra work the Government would be saddled with if 
ration-point values weren’t published by the newspapers! 


Think of the unavoidable delay there’d be, getting this 
- information printed and out to 135,000,000 people! 


And think of the confusion there’d be if the facts 
weren’t in people’s hands at once—in good honest type— 
for checking! 


This publishing of ration-point values, alone, is an in- 
valuable service to the country and the community. But 
the :cwspaper doesn’t stop here. 


It exposes rationing abuses and violations. It gives 
the black market a black eye. It publishes recipes show- 
ing how to build nourishing meals around nonrationed 
items. And through its editorial pages it helps make the 
need for rationing understood...so that it’s cheerfully 
accepted by every decent American. 


It is fair to say that without our great network of 
newspapers it would have been almost impossible to cope 
with the rationing problem. 





There’s the giant problem of war financing. 
The newspapers have done a wonderful job for the 
Treasury Department. 


They have made national War Bond Drives community 
affairs . . . made it a matter of local pride to exceed the 
community quota, a matter of shame not to. 





They have given front-page space, editorial-page space, 
advertising space to these promotions. And this sort of 
’ effort is becoming increasingly important due to the grow- 
ing need for individuals, rather than companies and banks, 
to become the big purchasers of War Bonds. 


In a similar way, the local papers can and usually do 
get behind national drives of all kinds—such as the Red 
Cross Drive, the Fat Conservation Drive, and the enor- 
mously successful Scrap Drive. 


Here the newspapers have proved to bea short and sure 
way to reach the people, to reach them as many times as 
necessary and to give the campaigns the local twist that 
helps put them across. 


In making these projects a local success, not only the 
NEWS pages and the EDITORIAL pages play a part: 
the ADVERTISING carried by the paper is a major 


Business men and merchants, in advertising space they 
pay for, help sell War Bonds and Stamps . . . they get 
customers to carry packages and thus save tires and gas 
.. . they discourage hoarding . . . they explain rationing 
.«. they get blood donors for the Red Cross... and doa 
score of other important war jobs. 


A two-way bridge , 


Unlike the newspapers of our enemies, which represent 
the viewpoint of the government and the government 
alone, our free, democratic press is a two-way bridge 
between the people and the government, between the 
community and the nation, interpreting one to othes 
for the better working of democracy. 


Even a small-town newspaper, edited with wisdom 

vision, and integrity, can become a national influence, 

its guidance sought in Washington by Congress, the 

Administration, and the over-burdened agencies which 
_ struggle with the war’s emergencies. 


Day by day, the newspapers unfold for us a clearer 
picture of the astonishing accomplishments of this democ- 
racy at war. But we must read between the lines to realize 
the full part played in these accomplishments by the press 
itself, which, by the very nature of its work, deals so 
largely with the accomplishments of others. 
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bershops and shower baths, Wall Street 
quotations—and speed. The passenger 
gross went up 66 per cent over 1934 in . ‘ 
two years. Other railroads took the hint. we will be unable to ship 


‘Dear Sir: We regret 


Washington: Meanwhile, President 
Roosevelt had sought Harriman’s advice 
on the railroad’s plight. Subsequently he 
became administrative officer of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, chairman 
of the business advisory council of the 
Commerce Department, and chief of the 
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D usiness Man will wear 


Yes...it’s enough to drive anybody office and plant records and routines. 


tives still have to carry on the best many Kardex Visible Systems to as- 
International you can. 





" be _ sure a far better control over mate- 
Averell Harriman goes from London But...is it the best you can”? _ rials, men and machines. Or he may 
to Moscow by way of Washington What about that weak link in your recommend the use of one of the 


ot office or plant production thatcan be §Variadex Filing Systems to stream- 
acy 3 ati = of the National De- strengthened by a better method ? line your paper work, promoting 
-— Pat tog peer Remington Rand’s Systems and more instant availability of vital rec- 
ary 1941, shortly before passage nie : ; . 
of the Lend-Lease Act, Harriman was sent Methods Technician would like to cords despite clerical help shortage. 
to London as the personal representative take a crack at that bottleneck. What- One thing you can count on... the 
of the President with the rank of Minister. ever the trouble... Material or Pro- Remington Rand Analyst’s carefully- 
For lack of a better description the Ameri- duction Control, Personnel, Procure- considered recommendations will 


i can press dubbed him “Lend-Lease expe- ment, Cost Accounting or even Sales ivity 1 ize 
m diter.” Since his duties covered a wider 7 “ Pec ine} Sony 


field, the British press preferred to speak Planning ... let him analyze your —_ tion! He has increased it as much as 
of the “Harriman mission.” He was Amer- 50% for others and you'll make no 


ican representative on the Combined Ship- KARDEX Production Controls mistake in turning him loose on your 
ping Adjustment Board and provided liai- ee ae ne production troubles, too. Why not 
son at the London end between British Controls * Tool Crib Controls arrange now to have him drop in for 
agencies and the War Production Board, Machine Load Controls » Ma- limi di ion? : 

the Department of Agriculture and other pie spt tann aang aaa = peeenney Seenee ae 


trols and many others, wire or, better yet, phone our nearest 


American war agencies. a branch office today ! 


In May 1941, Harriman flew through 
ee ae to make surveys for in- 
ation of American supply and repair 
bases. He also flew to Iran to make surveys 
for the supply line to Russia. 





Moscow: Two important missions R E M N GTON RAN D 


carried him to Moscow. The first was in BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
September 1941, as joint head with Lord 
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Beaverbrook of the British-American sup- 
ply mission which offered aid to Russia. 
The second was in August 1942, when he 
returned to represent the President at the 
conferences between Prime Minister 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin. 

Harriman has attended every one of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill conferences‘—the At- 
lantic Charter meeting, the gatherings at 
Casablanca, Quebec, and Washington— 
and has made several special trips be- 
tween London and Washington. His long 
service with the President and close per- 
sonal friendship with Harry Hopkins on 
this side of the Atlantic, and his intimacy 
with Prime Minister Churchill and other 
Cabinet Ministers in London, have provided 
one line of direct contact between the 
White House and Downing Street. Thus 
he will go to Moscow with a complete and 
familiar knowledge of the thinking of both 
the. British and American governments. 
And Harriman will play an important’ role 
in the forthcoming tripartite conference of 
the Foreign Ministers of the three Allies. 
It remains to be seen whether his direct 
business methods will prove effective in 
so delicate a sphere of diplomacy. 


Attack Backed 


Seven hungry men, bearded, tanned, and 
wobbly-legged, stepped at last out of the 
Navy life raft. Not castaways, but war 
workers, they had been marooned on it 
for thirteen days in the middle of the 
Willamette River at Portland, Ore. Volun- 
teers in a bond-selling stunt, they had 
kept their vows to stay on the raft till 
their state had reached its quota of 
$104,000,000 in War Bonds. Collectively 
more than 100 pounds lighter for their 
ordeal (daily rations for each had dwin- 
died to a small piece of pemmican and 
two malt tablets) , they settled down to a 
celebration banquet—limited by -doctor’s 
orders to melon balls, chicken broth, a lit- 


oe 
| cans who for % days rallied to “Back the 


Attack” in the nation’s biggest money- 
raising campaign—the Third War Loan 
drive. Secretary of the Treasury Henry 





This check bought the biggest individual War Bond subscription 
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Morgenthau Jr. announced the nation 
had passed its goal of $15,000,000,000 on 
Sept. $0—two days before the deadline. 
But although ‘the country was over the 
top (and the Treasury expected the final 
tally to add an extra $4,000,000,000) , 
purchases by the nation’s $2,000,000 wage 
earners and small investors were lagging 
approximately 30 per cent below their 
quota of $5,000,000,000. 


q In Chicago, Marshall Field IIT, who on ‘ 
his 50th birthday, Sept. 28, became one of 

the world’s wealthiest men when he in- 

herited the final installment (between 

$70,000,000 and $75,000,000) of his grand- 

father’s fortune, also became the nation’s 

biggest individual purchaser when he im- 

mediately plunked out more than $10,000,- 

000 for bonds. 


q In Lincoln, Neb., Gov. Dwight Griswold 
was unhappy. The governors of 27 states 
had taken up his offer to bet a hog against 
products of their states that Nebraska 
would exceed its quota by a higher per- 
centage than the others. At the drive's 
end (but with final returns not yet in) 
Nebraska was tied with Kansas—for last 
place, with only 72 per cent of its quota. 
With a monthly salary of $625 the Ne- 
braska governor figured that 27 “beau- 
tiful, corn-fed hogs” worth $35 each would ~—f 
set him back $945. He also debated 
whether to pay off in hogs on the hoof, 
which would be more‘ expensive to ship, 
or in dressed pork, which would require 
an incalculable, but huge number of ra- 
tion points. Sympathetic Nebraskans con- 
sidered a plan to buy the porkers for him. 
Griswold turned down an inmate of the 
state penitentiary, in for hog stealing, who 
offered to get the hogs for him if granted 
a few days’ liberty. 


Cox Boxed 


The representatives rose and applauded 
last week when Rep. Eugene Cox, Georgia 
Democrat, announced: his resignation as 
chairman of the select committee to in- 
vestigate the Federal Communications 
Commission. “I have been the victim of 
bitter and scurrilous attacks,” said Cox. 
“All this I have been compelled to endure 






Douglas Builds All Three 


When United Nations air strategy called for concentration on 
heavy bombers and transports, only Douglas was chosen to produce 
all three current 4-engine types: Douglas’ own C-54 Skymaster 
Combat Transport (bottom), the B-24 Liberator Bomber and the 
Flying Fortress. Douglas production of “big brutes” has been 
on schedule or ahead of schedule, in addition to fabulous output 
of more other types of aircraft than any other manufacturer. 


DOUGLAS 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 
LONG BEACH, EL SEGUNDO, end DAGGETT, CALIF. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA OKLAHOMA CITY CHICAGO 
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Down By the Old Still Stream: Georgia revenue men last week 
poured into the gutter 228 gallons of moonshine which had been seized in a 
raid on an Atlanta home. Negro bystanders had their own ideas about salvage. 
Some carried off liquor in pots and pans; others went direct to the source. 





in silence.” The explanation fell short of 
completeness, for it failed to mention 
the accusation that Cox had accepted 
$2,500 from an Albany, Ga., radio sta- 
tion for helping the station to get an 
FCC license. 

The House might well have applauded, 
for Cox’s resignation relieved it of the 
embarrassment of having an investigating 
committee headed by a man suspected of 
personal bias. It was clear that the House 
—and Speaker Sam Rayburn, Cox’s 
friend, who had named the Georgian 
chairman in line with the custom of giv- 
ing such posts to those who introduce in- 
vestigation resolutions—had been smart- 


ing under a press campaign for Cox’s 
removal. 

That campaign was, as much as any- 
thing, a victory for The Washington Post. 
Newspapers elsewhere had taken up the 
fight—but The Post happens to be the 
one that nearly every member of Con- 
gress reads. Winding up a series of seven- 
teen editorials, the Eugene Meyer paper 
smashed a front-page open letter to the 
House, prodding the legislators with the 
thought that the conduct of one commit- 
tee was threatening to undermine con- 
fidence in the entire chamber. Just three 
days later Cox resigned.’ Clarence Lea, 
California Democrat, succeeded him. 
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Senators Speak 


Five Home From War Fronts 
Turn Loose Critical Barrage 


They skirted regions patrolled by Zeros 
and Messerschmitts, barely missed bombs 


. in Bizerte and Nazi cross-Channel shells 


in Dover, and spanned the Indian Ocean 
from Ceylon to Australia in a landplane— 
the first such flight ever made. Sleep-hun- 
gry and pounds thinner, the five senators 
were back home last week from their 41,- 
500-mile, two-month air tour inspecting 
the major fighting fronts. 

Ralph O. Brewster, Maine Republican, 
Albert B. (Happy) Chandler, Kentucky | 
Democrat, James M. Mead, New York | 
Democrat, and Richard B. Russell Jr., 
Georgia Democrat, arrived together on 
the West Coast by Army bomber; Chandler | 
took time to visit in Hollywood with his 
wife and daughter Mimi, a budding movie 
actress, while the rest pushed on to Wash- 
ington. There they were later joined by 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., Massachusetts 
Republican, who had lingered in Hawaii. 

The touring quintet reserved for a closed 
session of their colleagues on Capitol Hill 
the confidential details of their swing 
around Iceland, England, Africa, India, 
Australia, China, and the Pacific islands. 
But they had plenty left for the public— 
enough to prove they’d done more than see 
the sights on their expense accounts. 


Japs: We. are. still underestimating 
the Japs. Instead of building 500 planes 
a month as supposed, they’re actually turn- 
ing out 1,000, according to Chinese intelli- 
gence. “We'll have to kill them to the last 
man to whip them” (Russell) . 


Air: Unless we take time in advance 
to settle problems of landing rights and 
air bases (see page 60), the United States 
will be led down the garden path in world 
aviation after the war. We have already 
spent $500,000,000 building huge airfields 
throughout the world but won’t have the 
right to land there six months after the war 
unless we come to agreement beforehand 
with the countries involved (Mead and 
Brewster) . pate eet 


Oil: Although the Western Hemisphere 
has only. 25 per cent of the world’s total 
petroleum reserves, it is supplying 65 per 
cent of the war’s oil needs, while one of 
the world’s biggest sources—the British- 
owned fields at Abadan on the Persian 
Gulf—are operating at only 60 per cent 
of capacity and “should take over part of 
the load we are now carrying”. (Mead). 
“If we have another war in ten or fifteen 
years, we may have to go out with a tin 
= and ask somebody for oil” (Brew- 
ster). 


Diplomacy: For want of a clear- 
plea » we are in danger of losing out 
in Fcc postwar developments. The Brit- 
ish are much better. prepared, with diplo- 
mats of Cabinet rank in North Africa and 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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The Movie Camera that can take 
a“9-G pull-out” dive 


EN our Navy made those two mag- 
nificent training films, ‘Eagles of the 
Navy” and “‘Champions Training Champions” 
—there was a good reason for choosing 


Ciné-Kodak to do the job. 


The reason was that they needed a movie 
camera as tough, in its way, as the machines 
and the men were in theirs. 


Take the “‘9-G pull-out” dive for instance. 
If you’re a pilot, you’re apt to “black out” 
during this dive. Your heart actually stops, 
for a few seconds. 


But Ciné-Kodak doesn’t “‘black out.” Its 
precision-made governor and other work- 
ing parts continue to run smoothly even 
when it hits the terrific jolt of a “9-G pull- 


 Cine-Kodak i= 


EAGLES OF THE NAVY—In breath-taking maneuvers—even a 9-G pull-out dive—Ciné-Kodak Special proved its reliability. 


out” dive. Because Ciné-Kodak can “take 
it” —because it goes on operating with ac- 
curacy and dependability under incredibly 
rough conditions, it is used by our Army and 
Navy, Air Force and Signal Corps, to record 
actual fighting at the front, as well as for the 
valuable work of making training films. 
. 2 @ 

If you are the fortunate owner of a Ciné-Kodak— 
be proud of it. Take care of it. Ask your Ciné- 
Kodak dealer to check and see that it’s in 
A-1 working order. 

Use it, these days of limited film, to make 
black-and-white or Kodachrome movies of 
the home front...to show your soldier or 
sailor when he comes back. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman’s Finer 
Home Movie Camera 
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OCCUPATION MEDAL. 
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ARMY OF OCCUPATION OF 
GERMANY MEDAL (1918-1923) SERVICE MEDAL . CAMPAIGN MEDAL 


VICTORY MEDAL 
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GOLD LIFE SAVING MEDAL. EUROPEAN-AFRICAN- 
MIDDLE EASTERN THEATER CAMPAIGN MEDAL 
THEATER CAMPAIGN MEDAL : 





SILVER LIFE SAVING MEDAL 


UR armed forces in this war are probably the most beribboned the world has here 

ever seen. In previous wars, medals and their accompanying ribbons were fewer [ Valo 
and most were issued only after the fighting ended. In this one, ribbons for service fron 
in various theaters are authorized almost immediately. This, plus liberal awards for [ yet | 
valor, merit, and -wounds, allows many a youngster of 19 to wear a bewildering array JJ Whic 
of ribbons on his left breast—something that in the past would have been possible @ terri 
only for grizzled veterans. Because their meaning often puzzles civilians, NEWSWEEK Dist 
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HAITIAN CAMPAIGN . DOMINICAN CAMPAIGN MEDAL SECOND NICARAGUAN YANGTZE SERVICE MEDAL 








MEDAL (1915) CAMPAIGN MEDAL 
CHINA SERVICE MEDAL NAVY GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL MARINE CORPS COAST GUARD 
GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL 
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NAVAL RESERVE MEDAL MARINE CORPS RESERVE MEDAL 








MARKSMAN — DISTINGUISHED NAVY EXPERT RIFLEMAN 
PISTOL SHOT 
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SUPPLEMENTAL AWARDS 











OAK LEAF CLUSTER (ARMY) GOLD STAR (NAVY) BRONZE STAR (ARMY & NAVY) MERCHANT MARINE STAR 


herewith presents two pages of them. Since Pearl Harbor alone, awards for merit and 
valor total 55,009—Army, 49,866; Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard, 5,143. Aside 
from campaign ribbons, the most common decoration is the Purple Heart (total not 
yet counted) , bestowed on those wounded in action. Next is the Air Medal (34,992) , 
which in Africa, for example, was given automatically after five flights over enemy 
territory. Decorations for valor are still awarded sparingly: Medals of Honor, 60; 
Distinguished Service Crosses, 687; Navy Crosses, 1,182; Silver Stars, 7,434. 








Here’s how the Navy is using your 
GENERAL ELECTRIC auto dome light 


Equipped with special new shock-resistant filaments, this old 
friend is withstanding the pounding waves and the vibration 
of powerful motors on harbor patrol boats. And remember 
mother’s sewing machine light? It’s been adapted for Navy 
signal devices and instrument illumination. All in all the Navy 
is using over 100 different types and sizes of G-E lamps. 








Here’s how you can make your present General 
Electric Lamps’“STAY BRIGHTER LONGER” 


Take the G-E sealed beam headlamp on your car, for example. 
Traffic dust, dirt and grease on the lens may cut your light as 
much as 50%. By keeping your car headlights clean and ad- 
justed, you may help save a war worker's life, not to mention 
your own. Don’t waste light at home either. Keep your lamps 
and fixtures clean and turn off lamps that are not needed. 








Here’s how you can be sure of getting the 
benefits of General Electric lighting research 
when “THE LIGHTS COME ON AGAIN” 


Will lighting—everywhere—take on new dimensions after the 
war? Will homes really enjoy sunlight? Will we enjoy the 
wonders of fluorescent lighting in our homes? Will we kill 
germs with light? The answer to these questions about the 
lighting of tomorrow are being explored in General Electric 
laboratories. But of this you may be sure: The G-E monogram 
ona lamp bulb will continue to be your assurance of lighting 
progress, through research. 








Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p.m. 
EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
a policy of making friends of the little 
people; in some cases they are even get- 
ting credit for Lend-Lease. Cairo radio 
broadcast play down American military 
contributions: A Royal Air Force sortie 
is credited as such, but an American bomb- 
ing feat is described as an “Allied” opera- 
tion (Russell) . 


News: The public should hear more 
of the seamy side of war. Rosy news given 
to civilians gets back to the fronts by radio 
within 24 hours and “enrages and disillu- 
sions our’ fighting men in the truthfulness 
of their leaders” (Lodge). They also re- 
sent ads showing men at the front clean- 
shaven and nattily uniformed. OWI propa- 
ganda efforts in friendly foreign countries 
are “dubious”—particularly in India 


(Lodge) . 


Reaction: Return of the senators 
elicited opposing reactions from two Wash- 


. ington observers. Writing for the Patter- — 


son press, George Dixon reported they had 
returned “fighting America firsters.” But 
Raymond Clapper, Scripps-Howard col- 
umnist who had crossed the senators’ trail 
in England, considered them pioneers of a 
new type of internationalism: “If we are 
going to have to live in the world after 
this war, and we evidently are, then our 
lawmakers ought to begin seeing what it is 
like outside the 3-mile limit.” And in this 
case the lawmakers had traveled as repre- 
sentatives of three important Senate com- 
mittees: Appropriations (Russell), Mili- 
tary Affairs (Chandler and Lodge), and 
the Truman war investigating group 
(Mead and Brewster) . 


Political Notes 


In California on business connected with - 


his post as chairman of the board of 
Twentieth Century-Fox films, Wendell 
Willkie took :the opportunity to mend 
more political fences for 1944. In Sacra- 
mento he breakfasted with Gov. Earl War- 
ten, himself mentioned as a Republican 
Presidential possibility, and dubbed him 
“one of the great governors.” (Warren de- 
nied that he was a candidate for either 
place on the ticket or that Willkie had 
asked him to run.) In San Francisco the 
1940 GOP standard bearer reiterated his 
willingness to run again in 1944 if the 
party adopts “liberal” objectives (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 4). 

{Democratic National Chairman Frank 
C. Walker announced two changes for the 
party’s 1944 convention: (1) each of the 
88 states which went Democratic in 1940 
will get a bonus of two additional dele- 
gates-at-large with full votes—swelling the 
total vote to 1,176; (2) no delegate will 
have less than half a vote (in 1940 some 
delegates had only a thirty-second of a 
vote) . Republican National Chairman Har- 
nson E. Spangler commented: “Evidently 
an attempt to placate the South, where the 
anti-fourth-term sentiment . . . indicates 
& revolt of major proportions.” 





* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Farm Leadies 


When the President's appointment cal- 
endar includes Edward A. O’Neal, Albert 
S. Goss, Ezra Benson and James G. Pat- 
ton, as it did last fortnight, there is some- 
thing stirring in the farm world. It means 
the four major farm organizations are be- 
ing consulted, and that the President is 
dealing with four contrasting personalities. 


O’Neal: Dean of the organization 
chiefs is 67-year-old Ed O’Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 





O’Neal 





Patton 


since 1981. O’Neal owns a 1,200-acre cot- 
ton plantation in Alabama. He talks to 
Congressional committees with a Southern 
accent that becomes rapier-sharp at the 
sign of a fight. Known up and down rural 
America by his thinning white hair, a per- 
sistent chuckle, a fund of anecdotes, and 
folksy conversation, O’Neal can also blus- 
ter and sneer. 

O’Neal -recently explained the Farm 
Bureau formula for corralling House votes 
by simply adding the 187 votes of the 
Corn Belt to the 120 of the South. The 
total exceeds a majority by 39. 

O’Neal’s main peeves: the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration and the anti-inflation 
subsidy program; his battle against the 
latter will soon come to a new showdown 





in Congress. His pet: the Department of 
Agriculture’s Extension Service, which is 
tied in key places to the Farm Bureau te. 
help make it the biggest farm organization. 


Goss: He heads the oldest of the 
groups, the National Grange, a fraternal 
order founded at the close of the Civil 
War. Slender, quiet and white-mustached, 
National Master Goss looks more like a 
professor than the head of 4,500 local 
granges, but he becomes an angry pressure 
man when ganging up with the Farm Bu- 
reau against the Administration’s food 
program. Now 60 years old, Goss came 
from the Northwest, where he tried book- 
keeping, milling, the telephone business, 
and farming. Aftér serving as Master of 
the Washington State Grange for eleven 
stormy years, he was appointed Land 
Bank Commissioner of the Farm Crejlit 
Administration. In 1940 a policy split with 
the New Deal forced him out, and he re- 
turned to the Grange. Farm credit remains 
his pet subject; subsidies are his main gripe. 


Benson: Though the President of 
the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives is Charles C. Teague, he has dele- 
gated most Washington affairs to the coun- 
cil’s secretary, Ezra Benson. As agent and 
helper of members whose annual business 
of $1,800,000,000 runs through 4,600 co- 
operatives, Benson is a busy executive. 

In his early 40s, he holds a master’s de- 
gree in agricultural economics and has 

t nine years on the University of 
Idaho faculty. Before that he worked near- 
ly three years abroad as a missionary for 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (Mormons) . Benson spends his off- 
duty hours with the Rotarians, Boy Scouts, 
and his five children, as well as running 
the Washington branch of the Mormon 
Church. Meanwhile, he presses the Co-op 
Council’s. demands for higher commodity 
prices. 


Patton: President of the National 
Farmers Union, he is not only the young- 
est of the four officers but also the mav- 
erick. Forty years old—just two months 
younger than his union—Patton spent 
most of his life knocking around Colorado, 
where he farmed, led in the cooperative 
movement, worked his way through West- 


ern State College, and became secretary . 


of the Colorado Farmers Union at 82. 
He rose through various Farmers Union 
offices to become president three years ago. 
Perhaps once a month ‘he gets to Washing- 
ton, usually to meet with the other three 
leaders in a government office. His vigor- 
ous fight for the Farm Security Adminis. 
tration and the anti-inflation program 


_ make Patton a welcome guest in most New 


Deal quarters, His cooperation with organ- 
ized labor and his leftist political opinions 
always contribute to the heat generated 
whenever the Big Four get together. 
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_ F.D.R. and Churchill Agree 
on ‘Free Air’ After the War 


Revealing Current Thinking, 
Mr. Roosevelt Also Emphasizes 
Private Operation of Airlines 


L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which regulates United 
States commercial aviation, was speech- 
making in Denver just prior to the Que- 
bec conferences between Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt last 
August when he got a hurry-up call from 
the home office. Mr. Big in the White 
House wanted to see him pronto. Within 
a few hours Chairman Pogue was in the 
Executive mansion telling Mr. Roosevelt 
what he knew about international com- 
mercial aviation. 

To those who learned of Pogue’s hur- 
ried return, it was the tip-off that some- 
thing important was astir. They knew that 
off and on during the year the leaders of 
the two big English-speaking nations had 


been examining the highly controversial 
subject of worldwide airlines. Bit by bit 
hints of the basic United States policy had 
come out of various official and semioffi- 
cial sources. 

But it was always pointed out that in 
the final analysis the President was the 
man who would have the last say, so far 
as domestic policy is concerned, on the 
dozens of applications which airlines and 
others have filed with the CAB. Optimis- 
tically these seek thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles of foreign-route rights 
spreading to almost every conceivable 
point abroad. 

So when during a press conference last 
week Mr. Roosevelt seized the entire mat- 
ter and firmly shook it down, everybody 
sat up. It was the first official confirmation 
of the hinted-at fact that Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt were 
in accord on the highly important principle 
of free air, i.e., that each other’s planes 
should have the right to fly over and 





Payoff: That gleam in the eyes of Harry F. Sinclair (right), president of 


~~ 
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Associated Press 


the Sinclair Oil Corp., can be ascribed to the fact that he is receiving a check 
for $1,500,000 from Francisco Castillo Najera, Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States. The check was final payment Oct. 1 of $8,500,000 given by the 
Mexican Government to Sinclair Oil as a result of the 1938 expropriation of 
the company’s properties in Mezico. The same day, the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey announced that it had agreed to accept $18,391,641, plus $3,940,843 
interest, as payment in full of its claims against the Mexican Government. 
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land in each other’s countries. The right to 
do business—to take on and discharge car- 
goes—is to be settled by negotiation later. 

As a matter of fact, emerging from the 
meetings with Churchill, was a broad un- 
derstanding that all nations would par- 
ticipate in an interlocking system of priv- 
ately owned and operated international 
airlines. Mr. Roosevelt illustrated the ar- 
rangement of free air by citing a Canadian 
line that might run to the Bahamas and 
Puerto Rico—one destination British and 
the other American, The Canadian line 
would be permitted to pass over and re- 
fuel in this country, but not to pick up 
passengers from, say, Buffalo to Miami. 
The same principle could be applied else- 
where. 

The President also reported it is further 
generally agreed that all air routes should 
be operated by private airlines where 
profitable, while government operation 
should be reserved for a few lines operated 
at a loss solely to insure communications 
with new and distant territories. However, 
Mr. Roosevelt made this reservation: A 
government subsidy would be provided 
for United States aviation, if its higher 
costs would place this country at an unfair 
competitive disadvantage. 


- Questions: This declaration, while 
pointing the general direction of Adminis- 
tration aviation thinking, left vague and 
vexatious problems to be solved before the 
nation’s airlines would know who would 
fly where. Notably it delicately skirted the 
red-hot ‘issue of whether in the postwar 
period Pan American Airways would be 
allowed to retain the virtual monopoly as 
principal aerial flag bearer that it had 
enjoyed prior to the outbreak of war. 
There was a strong suggestion that com- 


_ petition from the domestic carriers would 


be encouraged. 


Minority Voice: On this issue, Pan 
American maintained an official silence, 
though this week it had a champion in 
United Air Lines. United is the only do- 
mestic airline to rebel against the policy 
position recently taken by all the other 
airlines, which favor extensive competition 
between private companies in the develop- 
ment of this nation’s international air net- 
work (NEWSWEEK, July 26) . 

In a letter to the CAB, W. A. Patterson, 
United president, urged legislation which 
would exclude the domestic airlines from 
international transocean service. The 
doughty little president of the coast-to- 
coast airline made it clear, though, that if 
the law were not forthcoming United was 
also going to jump into the scramble, ap- 
plying for both Altantic and Pacific routes. 

Patterson listed seven potential foreign 
competitors in the transatlantic field and 
stressed the limited traffic available. His 
line’s studies show that-it would require 
only 48 airplanes each capable of carry- 
ing 100 passengers plus 5,000 pounds of 
mail and cargo to handle all the Class A 
air-passenger traffic which it said can be 
expected on the North Atlantic even five 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


HOW MUCH DOES HONESTY COST? 


ONE of these men will go to work for you for 
$2,000 a year. The other will take the same job 
at $2,010—ten dollars more. 


These men are pretty much alike. But there 
is one big difference between them. The honesty 


of the man who costs you $10 more a year is _ 


guaranteed. 7 
Which man would you hire? The question 
hardly needs asking. 
You can always get a man with guaranteed 


honesty for very little extra money. You do it 
through fidelity bonding. 


Harried management, in these days of man- 
power turnover, is looking to companies like ‘The 
Maryland for dishonesty insurance. 


The Maryland assumes the responsibility’ for 
investigating the records of new employees— 
guarantees their honesty with respect to your 
money or your materials. And the employees 
who are fidelity bonded enjoy a mark of ap- 
proval of which they may well be proud. 

The Maryland issues fidelity bonds in many 


forms. Ask your agent or broker, Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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RING-FREE Motor’ Oil saves gasoline 2 ways 


evi $ 
av? MOEPENpeny pEeare® 


Carbon on pistons, rings, valves decreases motor efficiency—leads to 
loss of power—wastes gasoline. Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil 
removes carbon while you drive! That means better motor operation 
and substantial gasoline savings. 

The 2nd thing RING-FREE does to save gasoline is reduce friction fast! 
Reducing motor friction releases more power to your car’s rear 
wheels, and that really cuts gasoline waste. 


Here’s proof: In scores of certified road tests, 
with various makes of owner-driven cars, an ave 
erage gasoline saving of 1.3 miles per gallon was 
reported after crankcases had been drained 
and refilled with RING-FREE Motor Oil. 
Let Macmillan RING-FREE help you save gaso- 
line two ways. Let it make your car last longer, 
too, by removing carbon, reducing friction 
and giving more thorough motor lubrication. 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 


SOW. S0th St.,Wew York © 624, Michigan Avenue, Chicage © S90 W. Gib St., Les Angeles 
Copyright 1943 Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 


MACMILLAN 


RING - FREE 


MOTOR Ol! 
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years from now. (This estimate, of course, 
is controversial, Others expect far greater 
traffic.) 

Under such circumstances, Patterson 
visualized ruinous competition and heavily 
subsidized lines if a number of domestic 
carriers try to participate in this interna- 
tional traffic. 


Significance-—~ 


Considerable importance must be at- 
tached to the President’s proposed policy 
of subsidizing airlines where required. It 
is through this plan that most of the six- 
teen domestic airlines could be expected to 
become factors in the international field. 
Thrown open to competition and without 
Federal aid, it is doubtful whether many 
projected worldwide air routes could hope 
to become successful on the basis of po- 
tential private commerce. \ 

The only major overseas route that has 
excellent possibilities of being immediately 
profitable on a nonsubsidized basis is the 
one across the North Atlantic to England. 
All other projected air routes, including 
the highly vaunted polar routes, have some- 
what limited commercial traffic density 
possibilities, which do not favor profitable 
multi-line operations. 

United is not alone in its thinking. The 
CAB, in independent studies, has prepared 
estimates of potential international air 
traffic which also deflate expectations of 
manifold international air services. Recog- 
nizing their political implications, the 
board has been reluctant to release certain 
of these studies but soon may be forced to 
move because it resents the attempts of 
other government agencies to influence 
aviation policy. 

So far, other than to extol the principle 
of freedom of the air in commercial air 
transit, the CAB actually has done little 
to draw up any clear-cut pattern which 
can serve as a detailed guide to our post- 
war aviation policy. However, one recent 
decision made by the board gives an espe- 
cially significant hint of what may come. 
The CAB last week granted United Air 
Lines permission to buy a°75 per cent con- 
trolling interest in a Mexican airline, 
Lamsa. This was the first time a domestic 
line had been authorized to control a for- 
eign carrier. But there was a proviso: 
United must confine the operations of its 
controlled Mexican line to within the bor- 
ders of Mexico. 

What makes air people study the de- 
cision is this: It indicates a CAB leaning 
to a viewpoint favoring regional or zoned 
spheres of operation for American airlines 
in foreign fields. Such a pattern, if fol- 
lowed in awarding contracts for transocean 
routes, could mean that a half-dozen lines 
more or less could be awarded as many 
routes with each route protected to the 
extent that no paralleling flights by com- 
peting United States lines would be av- 
thorized. This would minimize govern- 
ment subsidy expense. 

The same philosophy has long guided the 
award of domestic air-mail routes. Except 

(Continued on Page 65) 


This is a Liberator bomber, 
It is a mighty warrior. 


It ranges the Seven Fronts, 
searching out targets to smite 
with devastating effect. 


Europe knows it. And Asia. The 
conquered Low Countries, the 
Pacific, the East — Near and Far 
— and the battered cities of Ger- 
many that never were to feel the 
impact of bombs. 


It carries a husky load, does the 
Liberator. 


It has four big Buick-built Pratt 
& Whitney engines that get it in 
over the target fast and often. 


Buick 1 


Ithas an accuracy to make a Dan’! 
“Boone chortle. 


Why do we show itP 


Well, because any American has 
a right to be proud of the name 
this truly American ship is mak- 
ing for itself. : 


vwecroryv Business 





And particularly because it is our 
prideful assignment to build orig- 
inal-equipment engines for the 
Liberator — engines that give this 
ship its first start in a history- 
making life. 


Can you blame us for feeling good 
every time the dispatches report 
the exploits of this mighty air- 
warrior P 


The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies 
over Buick plants in both Flint, 
Mich., and Melrose Park, Ill., bav- 
ing been awarded to Buick people 
for outstanding performance in the 
pdroduction of war goods. 


LOE ACO’ 


BUICK vivision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 
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Paint a silver lining in those War 
Clouds, with Bonds! For the duration, 
too, protect health and clothes from 
damp chill weather in a dependable 
Alligator Raincoat! Famous -for dis- 
tinguished style, impeccable tailoring, 
long-lasting quality —truly, “the best 
buy in rainwear”! The Alligator Com- 
pany, St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


ALLIGATOR 


: because... IT’S SURE TO RAIN? j 
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The Treasury’s New Tax Program — 


by RALPH ROBEY 


It is somewhat shocking to have 
to say that Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau’s latest proposals for rais- 
ing a further $10,000,000,000 in taxes, 
which he submitted to the House Ways 
and Means Committee last Monday, 
are worthy of only passing attention. 
But anyone who has followed develop- 
ments in this field during the past few 
years will recognize that this is the case. 
The reason it is so is that the Treasury 
has established such a bad record in its 
recommendations—has made so many 
proposals that didn’t make sense—that 
Congress, having listened respectfully 
to the Secretary and his aides, will then 
go ahead and write its own tax bill. 
Rather than attempting to analyze the 


‘detailed suggestions made by Mr. Mor- 


genthau, therefore (they are given on 
page 66), it will be more timely to 
discuss two broad points which Con- 
gress should keep in mind in the formu- 
lation of its program. : 

The first of these points is an ex- 
tremely simple one. This is that the 
Treasury, rather than Congress, is cor- 
rect in its estimate as to how much 
additional we should raise in taxes. At 
present we are raising substantially less 
than half of what we are spending. That 
is not enough—nothing like enough. 
Further, there is no question that it is 
quite possible for us to raise another 
$10,000,000,000 without undue _hard- 
ship, granting the correct taxes are im- 
posed. This is obvious from the fact 
that the increase in taxes in this coun- 
try since the war began has been only 
about one-half of the increase in na- 
tional income which has taken place 
during the. same period—or roughly 
$35,000,000,000 more in taxes as against 
an increase of about $70,000,000,000 in 
the national income. In a word, it is 
sheer nonsense to maintain, as some 
members of Congress are doing, that a 
further $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 
in taxes is all that the public can stand 
at this time. 


The second point which needs to 
be kept in mind in the development of 
a new tax program is considerably more 
difficult to handle. It concerns the dis- 
tribution of this great increase in na- 
tional income and how we can get at 
the increase without at the same time 
imposing what may be a thoroughly 
unjust and perhaps an intolerable bur- 
den upon those who have not partici- 
pated in the increase. 


No one apparently knows, or can find 
out, just how many persons there are 
in the country who have failed to have 
any increase in income since the begin- 
ning of the war. An official estimate put 
out a few weeks ago by one of the gov- 
ernment bureaus estimated that there 
are some 20,000,000 in this class. Most 
independent observers are of the opin- 
ion that this figure is much too high, 
and also that in large measure it is 
meaningless since in many instances 
some other member of the same family 
gtoup has had an increase of income. 

But even granting such objections to 
the official estimate are well taken, the 
basic fact still remains that. there are 
many hundreds of thousands, and per- 
haps millions, of persons—schoolteach- 
ers, those receiving pensions or other 
fixed incomes, white-collar workers, 
clerks and employes in those businesses 
which have been curtailed as a result of 
the war—who today are getting no 
more dollars than they did four years 
ago. And that is only part of their 


_ trouble. During the same time their 


taxes have been greatly increased and 
their cost of living has gone up by, say, 
not less than 30 per cent. Taking their 
position as a whole, then, these persons 
are at least a third worse off than they 
were when the war began. 


Now to impose a further tax upon 
those persons who already have had 
their real incomes reduced by a third 
while there are many other millions of 
us who, in spite of increased taxes and 
the rise in the cost of living, are still 
better off than we were before the war, 
manifestly is not sound tax policy— 
which is one of the reasons Congress 
may be expected to have little sympa- 
thy for the Treasury’s proposal for a 
horizontal increase in the withholding 
tax. 
But is there any method by which 
the two groups can be differentiated? 

In general it may be said there are 
two methods. The first, and most direct 
means for doing it, would be by an 
“excess-profits tax for individuals.” The 
other method is by a sales tax. That 
would not give direct relief to those 
who already are being disproportion- 
ately hit, but at least it would enable 
them, by their curtailment of expendi- 
tures, to control how much they would 
have to pay. All told, then, the sales 
tax probably offers the best solution to 
this difficult problem. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
in exceptionally dense traffic areas, such as 
Chicago to New York, government policy 


‘has been to deny applications to compet- 


ing airlines seeking routes directly parallel- 
ing the existing ones. 


Girdler by Girdler 


Tom Girdler has his name on a book 
jacket these days. “Boot Straps” (Scrib- 
ner’s, $8), his autobiography authored in 
collaboration with Boyden Sparkes, a Sat- 
urday Evening Post writer, reveals what 


has never been a-secret: The steel-hard 


and top-sergeant-tough 66-year-old, who 
earns $176,000 yearly as board chairman 





Associated Press 
Girdler told his own story 


of Republic Steel and of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft, is an outspoken man who 
makes up his own mind. 

Impatiently disposing of his boyhood 
and college years. in 85 pages of a 471-page 
book, Tom Girdler notes that he was born 
on the side of management (his father 
owned a cement mill in Indiana). After 
leaving college he took a $12.50-a-week 
job as London sales engineer for the Buf- 
falo Forge Co. But daydreams of a girl he 
had left behind in Louisville, Ky., and the 
more tangible cable offer of a job with the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co. of Pittsburgh con- 
vinced him his business career would be 
brighter closer to home. In March 1902 
Girdler entered the steel business and since 


.then has been as much a part of it as a 


blast furnace. 


Bloody Day: The bulk of the Gir- 
dler book rumbles with echoes of prewar 
strikes and the bitter, bloody warfare be- 
tween the CIO and the Little Steel com- 
panies climaxed*on Memorial Day 1987, 
when Chicago police fired into a crowd of 
strikers and sympathizers marching on 
Girdler’s Republic plant. The toll was 10 
dead and 100 injured. Writing his version 


of it, Girdler says: “The news reached me 
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tOOr a CIVILIAN AGAIN? 
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*Don’t bother to answer, soldier. We know you’ve plenty on your 
mind—Japs, artillery fire, the next advance; urgent things like that. 
There’s little time now to think about the materials that make your 
field telephone such an efficient piece of fighting equipment. 


**But when the war is over, and you pick up that electrical engineer- 
ing career again, you'll remember the things that served you well in 
the South Seas campaign; for instance, the K&M Ebonized Asbestos 
in your telephone kit.” 


Peace or war, K&M Ebonized Asbestos is an ideal electrical insula- 
tion for switchboards, panels, bus bar supports, testing tables, light _ 
switches. Being asbestos fibre, binding cement and insulating com- 
pound molded under tremendous pressure, it can absorb high voltages 
without puncture. Ebonized also withstands severe shock, vibration 
and temperature change. 


Under the pressure of war, K&M has learned how to make its 
products better and faster. Constant research is leading to the develop- 
ment of many new and improved products for the future. 


It is our belief that Industry will plan a way to use every bit of E 
present research and “war-plus” production to meet the enormous : 
needs of the “‘V”. years ahead. 
ee * 
Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Ua 3 : of 

pe ee goer carey go than tie the a “nen tne ee 
insulations; asbe packings, 


board; asbestos marine i stos acoustical material; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers; asbestos-cemen 
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“Listen to that old side-show music. 
. .. Say, I wonder what’s going on 


back home? ... You can darn near ‘| 


smell the midway at the county fair. 
. -- What do you think it will be like 


‘when we get back? ... Will they have 


jobs for us? ...” 


Letters from the boys in the service 
show they’re doing a lot of serious 
thinking and talking. About the kind 
of America they’re fighting for. About 
their prospects when they come home. 

A scarcity of jobs after this war 
would bring hardships to millions of 
American families. Industry realizes 
this . . . even now is actively planning 
jobs for our fighters and war workers 
when the war is won, 

Some day your sons and friends 
will come home from Bizerte and 
Alaska and the Pacific, and houses 
along the street will again brighten 
with laughter. We can speed that great 
day by buying War Bonds to give 
them the weapons to win, Later we 
can use some of these to buy necessary 


peacetime products—products that will 
make jobs for these boys and the work- 
ers who supported them back home. 


WHEN PEACE COMES. . . . Many of 
these jobs will be filled through mak- 
ing products from special - purpose 
sheet metals, Homes all over the land 
need new ranges, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, New homes will require 
furnaces, bathtubs, sinks, All will be 
better products because they will be 
made of war-proved metals. The 


‘American Rolling Mill Company, 2141 


Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





i ep THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


- Tax Balloon 
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at my Cleveland home. From that moment 
until now I have been unable to see how 
we could have prevented the clash. It hap- 
pened only because the Communist leaders 
wanted it to happen. We had, literally, no 
part in it. Yet this tragic occurrence was 
good enough for the purposes of those who 
had provoked the trouble. They and their 
subordinates were bellowing and shrieking 
that Tom Girdler was a bloodstained mur- 
derer.” 

Freely larded with warnings about 
what - this-country-is-coming-to-unless-it- 
mends-its-ways, Girdler’s book also re- 
veals his own skill at management in 
describing the miracles wrought in the 
aircraft industry as war approached. En- 
tering aviation in 1937 as a member of the, 
board of directors of the Aviation Corp., 
Girdler found sky-high room for expansion 


opportunities. Merging companies, shaking - 


up managements, and seeking out key 
men, he took only five years to create for 
himself a position in aviation. comparable 
to the one he already held in steel. 


Treasury Offers Suggestions 
on Raising Ten More Billions 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. this week offered the Ameri- 
can people a bargain: more taxes to the 
tune of $10,560,000;000 a year, instead 
of the $12,000,000,000 he had previously 
estimated would be needed. 

‘As a separate afterthought, he urged 
extension of Social Security to “practical- 
ly all persons” at an additional cost of 
$5,300,000,000. The grand total of ordi- 
nary and Social Security taxes: $15,860,- 
000,000. 

Twelve billions in regular levies, Morgen- 
thau explained to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is too much for tax- 
payers on top of a present burden of 
$40,123,100,000. But “I do believe that 
they can pay, and will, an additional total 
of $10,560,000,000,” he said. 

To some taxpayers with only $1,000 net 
income it was indeed a bargain; present 
rates would be reduced. To 9,000,000 citi- 
zens now paying only the Victory tax 
(which would be repealed in the hiking of 
other rates) it would mean complete ex- 
emption from direct Federal levies. 

But to Congress, which has been talking 
in terms of $4,000,000,000 to perhaps 
$7,000,000,000 more revenue, and to all 
taxpayers above the lowest brackets, the 
“bargain” held small solace. As for Social 
Security expansion, Congress will probably 
stick it in a pigeonhole with bills already 
introduced. 

The new program: 


Individuals: Increased rates and 
lowered exemptions to yield $6,530,- 
000,000. ; 

The present 6 per cent normal tax on 
net income would be retained. In place of 
the present 13 per cent surtax on the first 


Aways love me, they said . . . always 
remember. And, as time went on, the 
young bride became a mother, grew 
older, wove the.fabric of her life around 
her husband’s, cherishing with him the 
laughter, the tenderness, the heartaches 
of their devoted little family. 


And when the time of fatal parting 
came, a sprig of fading forget-me-nots 
was for her a tender symbol—there was 
so much to remember. His goodness. 
His care. His loving foresight, which 
provided for hex.even now. A carefully 
planned program of Prudential life in- 
Surance eased the financial strain of 


doctor’s bills and final expenses, and 
provided, too, a steady, if modest, in- 
come for her years of ‘adjustment . . . 
with enough more to help the children 
prepare for their place in life. 


Life insurance is a husband's best 
assurance that his loved ones will be 
saved the embarrassing difficulties of 
sudden want. 

An important part of life insurance is 
the sense of security it brings. The 
Prudential since 1875 has become syn- 
onymous with dependable service and 
impregnable strength. The friendly 


HIS BRIDAL BOUQUET 


Prudential representative in your neigh- 
borhood stands ready to help you to- 
ward a happier feeling of preparedness. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCB COMPANY OF AMERICA 


cA Mutual Company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSSE 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 




































Women...in the WAC and WAVES, the SPARs, MARINES 


and WASP. . . are performing services essential to victory. 


New services in the realm of financing are essential, too. 


Victory can’t be bought with money .. . but it can’t be won 
without it. 


American industries are working miracles but there are still 
thousands of concerns that are not. producing all they can 
... as fast as they can... probably because they lack ade- 
quate financing. 


MORE CASH. .-. MORE PROTECTION 


Any manufacturer or wholesaler whose chief bar to greater 
production and sales is lack of operating cash, will get prompt 
and hearty response to a request for information about our 
new and broader financing services. 


We can engineer a financing plan to make practical use of 
all your inactive capital dollars . . . and there are © probably 
far more of them than you realize. 


FINANCING, WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


We will set up a plan to put that inactive capital to work 
without red tape or restrictions, or interference with manage- 
ment, and with limited liability to you . . . one of the excep- 
tional new features of our service you should certainly in- 
vestigate. 


If you want to do a bigger and more profitable business, let 
us analyze your needs and work out a plan for you. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco | Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 
Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 
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$2,000 bracket, the rate would begin at 21 
per cent on the first $500 and jump to 24, 
27, and 30 per cent in $500 steps. Increases 
would continue up to 90 per cent on in- 
comes of $100,000 or more, instead of the 
present 82 per cent on incomes over 
$200,000. 

The present earned-income credit would 
be repealed, exemptions for: married per- 
sons reduced from $1,200 to $1,100; for 
dependents, from $350 to $300. Withhold- 


ing of wages and salaries would extend | 


beyond the first bracket to keep taxes on 
a@ pay-as-you-go schedule as nearly as 
possible. 


Forced Savings: Abandoning his oppo- 
sition to compulsory lending, Morgenthau 
asked Congress to give back part of the 
individual taxes after the war. He had two 
plans: One, refunding $2,270,000,000, 
would allow the taxpayer half of the first 
$50, plus one-quarter of the next $50, plus 
5 per cent of the remainder, with a top re- 
fund of $250. The other, refunding $3,510,- 
000,000, would give back half of the first 
$50, plus one-quarter of the next $150, plus 
10 per cent of the rest, with a $400 refund 
limit. In either case, to cash the refund 
the taxpayer could get a paid-up govern- 
ment life-insurance policy or take it as 
credit against current taxes if his income 
had not increased substantially. 


Effect: What the new rates would mean 
for a married person with no dependents 
is shown in the following treasury table: 


Net Income Be- Present Law Proposed 


fore Personal Including New Rate— 
Exemption Net Victory Tax Gross Tax 
$ 1,000 8 15 8 00 
1,250 29 41 
2,000 188 255 
2,500 297 417 
3,000 405 594 
4,000 “ 647 999 
5,000 894 1,409 
8,000 1,780 2,829 
10,000 2,467 3,885 
25,000 10,085 14,2380 
50,000 27,075 $5,571 
75,000 46,955 58,477 
100,000 68,584 82,005 
500,000 440,747 465,994 


Corporations: Increased surtax rates 
to yield $1,140,000,000. 

For corporations with no more than 
$25,000 net income, the present 25 to 29 
per cent combined normal and _ surtax 
rates would rise to 29 to $3 per cent and 
graduate higher between $25,000 and $50,- 
000. Over $50,000 it would rise from the 
present level of 40 per cent to a flat 50 
per cent. 


Estate and Gift Taxes: A lower- 
ing of the $60,000 estate exemption to 
$40,000; increased rates, now 3 to 77 per 
cent, to 5 to 80 per cent. Yield: $400,- 
000,000. 


Excise Taxes: Increases to yield 
$2,490,000,000. The new levies will add 
pennies and dollars to the cost of liquor, 
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A silent, deadly rain of destruction 


for tyranny drifts down out of the 
skies from huge transport planes 
— Douglas C47’s, the same tough, 
dependable ‘‘work horses’? of the 
Army Air Forces that wing their way 
over Africa, Sicily, and the Pacific 
islands bringing guns, ammunition 
and medical supplies to the fighting 
fronts and flying out the wounded. 


“Give us plant capacity—quick! Give 
us men with ‘know-how’, men whose ex- 
perience and resourcefulness fit them to 
tackle anything! We need them NOW!” 


This was the call of America’s aircraft 
builders, spurred by war’s desperate 
haste. They needed help—and got it; 
found the plant, the management, and 
men—at Pullman-Standard. Here was 
experience in working and fabricatin 
aluminum— Pullman-Standard ha 
handled many millions of pounds of 
aluminum, probably more than any other 
single fabricator outside of the aircraft 
industry. For. years, in building stream- 
lined trains, Pullman-Standard had been 
a laboratory for developing and testing 
alloys and fabricating hethode—and 80 
these plane builders came to “head- 
quarters” for the help they sought! 


It was no accident that made Pull- 
man-Standard specialists in wings for 
the Douglas C47’s—the Skytrain—and 
when Douglas planned the rr yucia Soig 
the largest cargo plane in full- pro- 
duction, Pullman-Standard’s past record 
-made it the logical choice for more work 
—wWings and tail assemblies. For Pullman- 
Standard’s development of streamliners 
was ideal training for builders of aircraft 
assemblies. To these pioneer car manu- 


OW WINGS BUILT BY 
PULLMAN-STANBARD 


facturers who built the first lightweight 
streamlined train in America, 
cation of compound curves of aircraft 
was indeed no problem. 





And who is turning out these great win 
assemblies? Thousands of lo, ae 
workers! 40% of them are women. Some 
of the workers are old-timers back in 
harness from the retired list. All new em- 
ployes are trained in vocational classes 
that never stop—tough courses in rivet- 
ing, shaping, a ling, supervising, 
inspecting. Here, truly, is a well-disci- 

lined, hard-hitting team that wants 

ictory—and wants it quickly! 

Absenteeism? They have made a rec- 
ord as low as 1.72% at a time when the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
a figure of 7.2% for the combined air- 
frame industries for the same period. 

Short cuts, better methods?—plenty 
of them; some received via the Sugges- 
tion Plan which for 20 years has been a 
vital ee in all the Company’s 

re ed 
Sp fetcicusapiands i: pecriile co do ina 
single o ion what had always before 
ired seven separate operations. 

Safety? An excellent record. The first 
eeven months of 1943 showed only 3.24 
accidents per million man-hours. 

And ¢o it is that Pullman-Standard is 
turning out aircraft assemblies on time— 


often of schedule; and saving count- — 


the fabri- © 


suggestion on wing: - 


less dollars for American taxpayers— 
proof that the democratic incentive plan 
pays rich dividends in increased produc- 
tion and conservation of man power. 


And what of the future? 


- Versatility, teamwork between work- 
ers and management, the initiative and 


- resourcefulness that enabled Pullman- 


Standard to become shipbuilder, mak- 
ers of tanks and howitzer carriages, 
bombs and shells, trench mortars and air- 
craft major sub-assemblies—these are 
solid assurance that the future is in ca- 
le hands; for out of war’s gruesome 
usiness will come many contributions to 
human happiness and comfort. Today the 
all-com aliing 5 goal is Victory —that pur- 
pose which makes all else unimportant. 
* * * 


With our skills trained and sharp- 
ened; with engineering and scien- 
tific improvements and new discov- 
eries in metallurgy; with more 
efficient manufacturing methods— 
all stemming from the great labora- 
tory of war production—we shall: 
give to the world better facilities for 
railroad transportation. America 
will ride in even greater comfort, 
and ship its goods in cars lighter in 
weight, cars that save operating 
costs for the railroads and amply 
satisfy all rigid standards of safety. 
This is but one of Pullman-Stand- 
ard’s post-war promises to America. 


* * * 
BACK THE ATTACK—WITH AN EXTRA BOND 


Employes of Pullman -Standard are 
currently investing 10% or more of the 


total Company payrolls in war 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Ilinois. .. Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1943. P. S.C. M. CO, 
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wines, and beer; cigarettes, cigars, and 
other tobacco products; general admission 
fees, cabaret bills, club dues, and initiation 
fees, bowling alleys and billiards; trans- 
portation, telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages; jewelry, furs, luggage, wallets, etc., 
and toilet preparations. The bite is deep 
in many instances. For example, the pro- 
posed $10 tax on a gallon of whisky (from 
the present $6) adds a dollar to the cost 
of a quart. The $5 a 1,000 on cigarettes is 
an increase of $1.50 and makes the tax 10 
cents a package. These mean that when a 
man lights up a smoke and drinks a high- 
ball he pays Uncle Sam 121% cents. Cigars 
will cost a penny or two more each; soft 
drinks, a cent on a nickel sale. The same 
goes for candy and chewing gum. On some 
such luxuries as theater tickets, night- 
club bills, and jewelry the Treasury wants 
30 per cent. And when a man buys a trav- 
eling bag he will have to pay a 25 per cent 
tax, and also pay the same rate on his 
train ticket. These taxes hit practically 
everybody. 


4] As was expected, Morgenthau had hard- 
ly finished with his proposals than the 
fight was on. Rep. Harold Knutson, Re- 
publican spokesman for the committee, 
said that economies in government would 
eliminate need for the new taxes. Morgen- 
thau replied immediately that even if $10,- 
000,000 were cut out of the war budget, 
he would still ask for the taxes so as to 
combat inflation. 


Farm Loans 


Some 335,000 farmers and farm opera- 
tors who owe the twelve Federal Land 
Banks about $2,000,000,000 read with 
mixed feelings an announcement made last 


week by A. G. Black, governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration: After next 
July 1 borrowers will be liable for a 4 per 
cent interest rate on land-bank loans, in- 
stead of the 314 per cent they had paid 
for the past eight years. 

Since 1933 the Treasury, under an Act 
of Congress, had been giving the Land 
Banks subsidies of approximately $20,000,- 
000 a year—the difference between the 
$14 per cent actually collected from farm 
borrowers and the interest of 4, 5, or even 
6 per cent called for on the farmers’ notes. 
Consequently, though the new FCA ruling 
(without subsidy) meant a rise of 14 per 
cent for all borrowers, those who owe 5 and 
6 per cent notes (made prior to June 24, 
1935) appreciated the fact that their in- 
terest payments would now be stabilized 
at a permanent top face interest of 4. per 
cent. This rate will also apply to all future 
FCA loans. 


Significance 





Subsidy payments are due to expire the’ 


same day the FCA program becomes effec- 
tive, and if no such provision had been 
made by the Land Banks (or if Congress 
failed to renew subsidies) borrowers would 
have had to pay the higher interest rates 
called for on their notes. 

Two factors entered the FCA’s de- 
cision: (1) Bonds sold to the investing 
public provide the money for FCA joans 
to farmers. Since interest rates are lower 
these days it costs the FCA less to get 
its money; therefore it can lower the inter- 
est rate on loans that were made at 5 and 
6 per cent. (2) Farm income is at an all- 
time “high, and government officials are 
of the opinion that farmers should be able 
to pay higher interest rates than 314 per 
cent. 
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Anything Sells 
Though Goods Cost More, 
Sales Soar, Inventories Sag 


For the first eight months of the year 
the American public, with more money in 
its pockets than it ever had before and in 
a shortages-be-damned frame of mind, was 
on a ripsnorting buying spree. It was buy- 
ing anything and everything that it saw 
on the counters of the nation’s stores. 
Figures spoke for themselves: 


{ The Department of Commerce said that 
goods sold by department stores (includ- 
ing mail-order houses) from Jan. 1 to Sept. 
1 went out the doors at an all-time record 
rate: $3,562,000,000, compared with $3,- 
152,000,000 in the same period last year. 


q The Federal Reserve Board reported 
that department-store sales (considered 
one of the most significant indexes of gen- 
eral prosperity) in the first eight months 
of this year were 15 per cent ahead “ 
the same 1942 period. 


q Even up to the middle of September the 
unprecedented volume of buying contin- 
ued. In the week ended Sept. 18, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reported department- 
store sales up 17 per cent above the same 
week in 1942. 

But last week the buying r, race slowed. 
to a trot and then to a walk as the pub- 
lic counted its dollars and cents left over 
after the bites taken by the Sept. 15 in- 
come-tax payments and the Third War 
Loan drive. These had exacted an enor- 
mous chunk from the family paycheck. Re- 
sults were quick. For example, from the 
17 per cent jump recorded on Sept. 18, 











Prisoners’ Reward: Because they have efficiently 
turned out a lot of war goods, prisoners in Western State 
Penitentiary at Pittsburgh, Pa., last week received the 
War Production Board’s National Service Award—com- 
parable to an Army-Navy “E.” Lewis E. Lawes (left), fa- 








mous warden of Sing Sing, now a WPB consultant, handed 
the banner to Raymond R. Wright, supervisor of indus- 
tries in Pennsylvania prisons, and it was raised in the peni- 
tentiary exercise yard while the prison band played and 
convicts stood at attention. 
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J DLASTIC \ 


‘most every production conferenc 
. . As founder of the plastics Spedil green ond red 


industry and as producer of the complete | Lumarith for blind flying 
equipment. To the student- 

range of Lumarith and other plastics, © pilot, wearing Polaroid 

we can help you very directly. We invite you  roaies wit ree suman 


to consult us on present and future problems eis auate 
in plastics. Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 


THE First NAME IN PLastics, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, 


a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Red transparent Lumarith over light 
bulbs of instrument dials aids night 
pilots on the sea and in the air. No 
impairment of their night vision. 


see merchandise. 








(), FAR BATTLEFRONTS American warplanes 


are swarming in steadily increasing might. 


Here at home the U.S. air industry is produc- 
ing that might—sweating each hour of the day 
and night to build better fighters, bombers and 
transports at an ever faster rate. 


From U.S. aerodynamicists come vital 
improvements in design. From production 
engineers, faster and better methods of 
tooling. The pace of assembly lines keeps on 
quickening, Skilled people in half a thousand 
airplane-building crafts are joined in this 
all-out hunt for new ways to save time. 

Here is a typical result. Airplanes, which are 
built of thousands of parts, require a vast num- 
ber of small rivets. And it takes two minutes to 
drill and seat an average rivet. So spot welding 
has been adopted for fastening together many 


‘plane parts. But the common method of spot 





welding has remained complex, actually calling 
for eight different steps. 


Recently the Northrop plane builders elimi- 
nated the most time-consuming three of these 
steps! This new Northrop technique has 
resulted in more than 300 percent greater 
production of spot welded parts—and the 
freeing of many thousands of man hours to 
build more and more Northrop planes. . 

This Northrop advancement is available to all 
other U.S. plane builders. Any war industry in- 
terested may write our Materials and Process 
Engineering Department for Report LN. 





The more War Bonds you buy, 
_ the more U.S. warplanes 
all tly 


Spot Welding an engine 
cowling at Northrop 


New Northrop method cleans and 
etches the complete sub-assembly 
in one operation. This time-saving 
technique is now used at Northrop 
on engine cowlings, air ducts, wing 
tips, inspection doors, other units. 
The “Northrop group”, famous for 
the aerodynamic “cleanness” of its 
planes, created the world’s first 
attack bomber, the world’s fastest 
military seaplane. Until victory, 
Northrep is concentrating entirely 
on producing planes of war. 
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NORTHROP Aircraft, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC, 
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department-store sales in the week ended 
Sept. 25 tobogganed to only 2 per cent 
above the same week in 1942. 


{The increased sales were pulling down 
inventories at a rapid rate. Spot checks 
last week by Newsweek of leading de- 
partment stores showed: 

New York—September sales up 2 per 
cent; inventories down 30 per cent. : 

Chicago—August sales up 6 per cent; 
inventories down 17.8 per cent. 

San Francisco—September sales up 15 
per cent; inventories down 15 per cent. 
Significance 

Despite the sudden buying slump, which 
is viewed by the trade as only a “breath- 
ing spell” before the Christmas rush, ev- 
erything added up to the fact that money 
was being pushed across the counters of 
the nation’s department stores, and 
dwindling supplies of goods were going out. 

In announcing that August department- 
store sales were up 8 per cent over last 
year, the Federal Reserve Board noted 
that inventories had declined 16.8 per 
cent. Even the record-breaking inven- 
tories the stores had stacked up during 
1941 and 1942 cannot stand that pace. 

And merchandise managers are finding 
it increasingly difficult to buy new goods 
because of the countless wartime curtail- 
ments. Basements and _all-but-forgotten 
bins and top shelves have been ransacked, 
and buyers are bidding against each other 
for the limited quantities of new goods 
available. Despite this, it has been a case 
of one step forward and two to the rear. 
That merchants are able to get goods in 
any quantity at all is mainly because of 
the fact that manufacturers and whole- 
salers are using definite plans to allocate 
scarce goods to their customers, 

Behind the cold statistics of the dollar 
volume of department-store sales are the 
less apparent tracks of inflation: The 
physical movement of goods is nowhere 
near as great as the percentage sales rise 
would indicate. Of this, the Department 
of Commerce said that “the actual physi- 
cal volume of merchandise sold this year 
(through July) has approximated that of 
a year ago” despite the fact that dollar 
totals showed a 12 per cent increase for 
all retail sales. As the inventory pinch 
grows, this discrepancy is expected to 
grow greater: less merchandise for more 
money. That is the big reason why the 
Office of Civilian Requirements is hard 
behind an as yet nebulous program to in- 
crease the manufacture of civilian goods. 
It fears the bare shelves which will come 
in the post-Christmas period. 





Frozen Lockers 


Because rationing produced Victory 
Gardens which in turn produced food, the 
4559 frozen-food locker plants of the na- 
tion are experiencing a boom that has 
strained their capacity and left a waiting 
list of would-be food bankers anxious to 
rent freezing space. This was the good 
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news the nation’s locker operators were 
exchanging a fortnight ago when they met 
in Des Moines, Iowa, for the industry’s 
annual convention. 

And so important does the government 
consider frozen-food lockers it allowed the 
industry to pry enough metal from the 
War Production Board to construct 300 
additional locker plants this year. 


Farm Turnabout 


When Indian summer airives in the 
Corn Belt it means that it is time to start 
fall plowing. Since the advent of the New 
Deal ten years ago, it also has meant that 
farmers would soon Jearn what they could 
or could not plant in the way of field 
crops; what they could or could not raise 
in the way of livestock and poultry. 

Last week, as the season changed, the 
pattern changed, too. Though farmers 
started plowing and the leaves turned red 
and gold and brown, there was one thing 
different. It was the Administration’s ten- 
tative farm program for next year. 


q In our second year of war, it was decided 
that all restrictions are to be taken off 
acreage; all compulsory and punitive pro- 
visions in past farm programs will be 
removed. 


§ In a complete turnabout farmers will 


be asked to plant a record-breaking 380,- - 


000,000 acres to field and forage crops. 
But even with this the War Food Ad- 
ministration knows that enough feed can- 
not be raised for all the hogs, cattle, and 
poultry that are needed. Accordingly, 
farmers will be asked to grow only 105,- 
000,000 hogs weighing an average of 230 


pounds, compared with the 126,000,000. 


averaging 245 pounds which were raised 
this year—a 22 per cent reduction in pork 
tonnage. The number of cattle and calves 


almost double that of 1942—provided 


Keystone 
Quick-frozen food can be kept safely in lockers for a year or more 


wanted for slaughter in 1944 was set at 
33,700,000, compared with the 28,300,000 
killed this year—a 19 per cent increase. 
To help get the 122,000,000,000 pounds 
of milk that are required next year (a $ 
per cent boost above 1943’s production) ° 
and the 4,545,500,000 dozen eggs (a 1 
per. cent increase), the WFA says that 
farm-grown meat chickens must: be re- 
duced 3 per cent to 900,000,000. This is 
to conserve available grain supplies. 

War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
said that the program was merely tentative 
as he sent 40 Department of Agriculture 
employes out to hold meetings with all 48 
state war boards. These WF A agents will 
explain the 1944 goals and ask the state 
committees to draw up programs on the 
basis of estimated production capacity. 


Farm Machinery 


The War Food Administration became 
optimistic last week. Ever since June it 
had been studying War Production Board 
limitation order L-257, “allowing” farm- 
equipment manufacturers enough material 
to make 80 per cent as much machinery in 
the twelve months beginning July 1, 1943, 
as was made in the boom year of 1940. 

By last week the WFA had decided that 
the order “reflects the prospects of in- 
creased machinery production in 1944.” 
Hence the food agency decreed that only 
$1 instead of 91 types of farm equipment 
will be rationed next year-and ordered 
farm rationing committees to cease ration- 
ing on Oct. 15 all items not on the new 
list. Still rationed, however, will be such 
major equipment as tractors, mowers, etc. 


Significance | 


The 80 per cent allotment order (L-257) 
would mean farm-equipment production 

















MULTIPLY THAT LIGHT 


20 MILLION TIMES! 


WITH THE HELP OF ... 
lie at bork 


HOW MUCH LIGHT to bring this city of 
nearly 8 million people back to life after 
the all-clear sounds? Engineers use meg- _ 
awatts (millions of watts) for a job of 
addition like that and total it at 800- or 
the equivalent of 20 million forty watt 
bulbs! You may know ‘the city we're 
talking about, but you'll never guess 
how much “air at work” goes into mak- 
ing the “juice” that keeps those millions 
of lamps aglow. Let’s see how we got 
the answer... 





1 In five huge steam power plants, including 

© the world’s largest, every last ounce of energy 
és squeezed from the coal burned—by shooting 
great blasts of air through the fire beds of boil- 
ers—and by sucking up, through the stacks, the 
hot combustion gases. It takes 170 giant Sturte- 
vant Mechanical Draft Fans like those above— 
eome as high as 15 feet —to do this job. The 

- world’s largest draft fan installation ! 























2 Inside those fans are giant wheels like the one 
¢ shown, weighing up to 8 tons. Set each wheel 
spinning at tip speeds up to 4% miles a minute 
and you have an idea of the rugged construction 
and super-hurricane air velocities required. 
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manufacturers could immediately obtain 
the material. But there is a tremendous 
difference between “allotments” and turn. 
ing out the finished product, as two of the 
nation’s big farm-equipment manufac. 
turers pointed out last week. 

For example, the makers expect no dif. 
ficulty in getting alloy steel, rounds, bars, 
and shapes, but they do anticipate they 
will have trouble when it comes to sheet 
and carbon steel, bushings, bearings, and 
other parts. 


For two other reasons the industry does! 


not expect to turn out the allowable 
amount of equipment: (1) Manufacturers 
were not able to take immediate advantage 
of the WPB’s stepped-up June allowance 
of material for the third quarter because 
it requires from 60 to 120 days to get ma- 
terials; (2) two to three months more are 
required to make the equipment and get 
it into farmers’ hands. Hence, even if 
manufacturers are able to get production 
up to the scale allowed, they will still be 
short on finished machinery at the end of 
the year. 


‘Insult’ 


An offer of little more than 10 cents on 
the dollar was the response operating rail- 
road workers received from an emergency 
board which had been appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The workers had asked for 
$3 a day and were “insulted” at the 
proffered $2 cents. What to do about it 
will be discussed at a union meeting this 
week. A strike would mean government 
operation of the carriers, probably for the 
duration. 












3 Now, total all the air and gas that Sturte- 
¢ vant Fans handle to generate 800 megawatts 
and it comes to 18,700 tons every hour! Add to 
the electric light load the countless motors and 
other vital war working machines using electric 
power and you will see why it is necessary to 
have generating equipment and mechanical draft 
fans with capacities several times greater than 
these figures. 
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HOW MUCH AIR TO GENERATE “STEAM” FOR YOUR POST-WAR PRODUCT? 
Engineered AIR. ..to ventilate, heat, convey, control dust and fumes, or burn 
fuel more economically. ..will make the difference between profit and loss for 


many a post-war venture. Sturtevant 
is ready to work with you or your 
post-war planning committee to start 
solving these “engineered air” prob- 
lems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 
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Stator Tapers: Framing the girls 
are stators of two powerful electric 
motors Westinghouse is building for 
the Navy. Nearly one-fifth of a mile 
of tape must be wound around them 
for insulation, and each motor will 
have the power to yank 150 pounds | 
mile up in the air in one second. 
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HE eternally new miracle of baby’s first 
.& step...the great adventure of getting 
up from crawling upon the floor. 


Symbolically, until adults take their first 
step by air, they are still “crawling” upon 
the floor of the atmospheric ocean. 


Long before this war, air transportation 
in the U. S. A. was an accomplished fact. 
But the number of Americans who traveled 
by air was very small. 


All of our Airlines have been concentrat- 
ing upon indispensable war work. One part 
is the operation of overseas routes under 
Army direction, Another part is the opera- 
tion of regular service here at home, for 
cargo, passengers and mail. We all approve 
of the most effective use of all kinds of air- 


in order to win, and shorten the war. 
t— j 


What of air transportation when hostili- 
ties cease? World-wide aviation, will be as 
great, or a greater factor after this war_as 
during it. 


In order to meet the needs of our post- 
war air-world, all Airlines in the U. S. A. 
are preparing to expand. American Air- 
lines, Inc., already has planned vast new 
routes as its contribution to our nation’s 
air transportation facilities after the war. 
We are surveying the possibilities for new 
equipment and studying proposals for bet- 
ter, more frequent and more efficient service. 
It would help us to know what you want. 


If you belong to the minority who are air 
travelers — or to the many who have not 
taken this first step, we welcome your sug- 
gestions. You the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the professional man and woman, all 


of you travelers are concerned because you 
are inseparately involved in our nation’s 
air future. 


Here's a First Step You Can Take Now 


We offera booklet,“You—and PostwarAir 
Transportation,” without cost to you. It 
is a questionnaire type of booklet in which 
you can “vote” for your preferences and 
alsomakeyour independent suggestions. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET TODAY 


American Airlines, Inc., Dept. x 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your questionnaire booklet. 


I 
1 
I 
| {PLEASE PRINT) 
| 
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Address....... ..... 
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ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS UNITING CANADA, U. S. A. AND MEXICO Amenican Arumes Inc. 
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Navy’s Pre-Flight Iowa Seahawks 
Team Up for Flying and Football 


An American armored-force commander 
in Sicily wired: “Can we make a touch- 
down on our own initiative. Rush reply.” 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton replied: “You 
have the ball. Call a touchdown play.” 
The column swung north to capture Pa- 
lermo. 


Such a blend of football and fighting is’ 


a commonplace at Iowa City, Midwestern 
nest of the air-attacking Iowa Seahawks. 
The Navy Pre-Fiight School there has one 
of the country’s better service-football 
teams. Strictly speaking, the cadets’ ath- 
letic diet is not all pigskin, for football is 
only one of nine basic sports. The others 
include swimming, soccer, boxing, and 
wrestling, and if a star slacks in other sports 
or studies, he’s barred from the gridiron. 

Lt. Col. Bernie Bierman of the Marine 
Corps, who used to coach Minnesota to its 


Seahawks’ creed -on the playing field as 
well as the field of battle. In the Illinois 
game three weeks ago, two of five touch- 
downs were passes, and the [Illini were 
strafed 32-18. A fortnight ago, three of 
four scores resulted from passes, and Ohio 
State, which beat the Seahawks last year, 
toppled 28-13. 

The future pilots who handle the foot- 
ball dive-bombing missions are the sort of 
players coaches dream about but seldom 
get. Ensign Dick Todd has sparked the 
team to two victories, tossing three passes 
to Ensign Bob Timmons, erstwhile Pitts- 
burgh star, for touchdowns, and carrying 
the ball for two more. An All-American 
from Texas A. & M., the 28-year-old half- 
back joined the Navy last January after 
having played five seasons for the Wash- 
ington Redskins. Other pro stalwarts are 
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Acme photos 


Seasoned Seahawks: Ex-Dodger Schwartz and Todd of the Redskins 


many mythical national championships, 
started the Seahawks off in their first sea- 
son last year. The team -won seven and 
lost three, beating Northwestern, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, and also, to Bierman’s dis- 
comfort, Minnesota. This year, Lt. Don 
C. Faurot, former Missouri coach, is teach- 
ing the Seahawks to fly. On the face of it, 
his team looks like a natural. 


Passing Pilot: Always a believer in 
wide-open play and passing, Faurot has 
concentrated on making aerial attack the 


Ensign Perry Schwartz, who played for 
the University of California and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, and Ensign Vince Ba- 
nonis of Detroit fame. 


The Turnover: But Coach Faurot 
has his problems, too. First is the draw- 
back of a constantly changing personnel. 
The squad of 35 loses and gains a new set 
of 25- players every two weeks. Further- 


_ more, the players have varying study 


schedules and seldom get together at one 
time for practice. Some have shown up 
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after 9-mile hikes. As a result, Faurot hag 
used an easy system: a stationary, simpli- 
fied T formation with a single wingback, 

The second drawback is Navy policy to 
use officers in the line-up only when neces-. 
sary. And since the talented ensigns had 
seen service in two games, they have been 
withdrawn from three straight contests, 
This might prove fatal but for another ace 
up Faurot’s sleeve: Cadet Frank Maz- 
nicki, a halfback out of Boston College 
and a year’s postgraduate work with the 
professional Chicago Bears. The 23-year- 
old “very excellent ballplayer,” as Faurot } 
calls him, accounted for eighteen points, 


The Football Parade 


In other games, exhibitionist behemoths 
displayed their power in a bid for national 
honors. Notre Dame made a rambling 
wreck of Georgia Tech, 55-23, on the pitch- 
ing power of Angelo Bertelli. Minnesota 
squashed Nebraska 54-0. Dartmouth got 
into 47-0 shape on a hapless Coast Guard 
team. Pennsylvania became the first school 
in Yale history to trim the Elis in six 
straight games. The Quakers ferociously 
bit the Bulldogs 41-0. Duke downed North 
Carolina Pre-Flight 42-0. The Great Lakes: 
Blue Jackets swamped the model-T Pitts-’ 
burgh Panthers 40-0. Army bewildered 
Colgate with a 42-0 brand of dazzling T. 
And even Navy’s fourth team outclassed. 
Cornell in a 46-7 triumph. : 


{ The White-House announced that the 
Army-Navy game would be played in the 
comparative privacy. of West Point's 
Michie Stadium Nov. 27. Tickets will be 
confined to residents within a 10-mile 
radius, with Hyde Park a probable ex- 
ception. Red Blaik, Army coach, re 
marked: “I’d be willing to play them ina 
telephone booth.” . 


Home for Golfers 
Out of fabulous Los Angeles six years 


* ago came a fabulous sports legend. The 


legend was a little, chubby athlete who 
made a golf ball talk and yet shied from 
publicity. He lit a match between a cad- 
die’s teeth with an iron, so the story went, 
and knocked sparrows from telegraph poles 
with super-accurate drives. He even beat 
Bing Crosby on the links—using baseball 
bat, shovel, and rake as “clubs.” 

The legend grew until it burst. Mysteri- 
ous Johnny Montague was Laverne Moore, 
wanted on a robbery charge back home in 
Syracuse, N.Y. With the. moral aid of 
Hollywood friends, Montague was ac- 
quitted. He married Mrs. Esther Murphy, 
a wealthy widow, and settled in Beverly 
Hills. After a few exhibitions (he was 
good) and a few tournaments (he was: 
bad) , he dropped out of the sports picture. 

This week, Johnny Montague (his legal 
name now) came back—as unorthodox as 
ever. With John (Shep) Kelley, Holly- 
wood sportsman, the “Paul Bunyan of 
golf” introduced to Los Angeles a new sort 
of golf club. The Rolling Hills Country 








SALVAGE 


A disabled tank is useless scrap— 
until you haul its tons of dead weight 
where repair crews can put it in 
fighting shape again. And battles 
may be won by salvaged tanks! Our 
armored forces use specially designed 
“tank ambulances” for this vital 
salvage job, trucks and trailers so 
powerful they can either tow or 
carry crippled battle monsters to 
behind-the-lines repair stations. ; 


Tires on these amazing U. S. tank 
‘atriers take a terrific beating. They 
must be enough to roll the 


carrier safely over jagged rocks and 
barbed wire and through shell holes. 
Seiberling builds many of them—as 
well as thousands of tires for trucks, 


[cers gun mounts ahd many other 
inds of military vehicles. 


Like rubber life boats, pontons, 
bullet-sealing gas tanks, and much 
other materiel of war, they are built 
with the skilled workmanship that 
has made the Seiberling name on 
rubber like Sterling on silver. The 
Seiberling men and women who 


build them are experts in rubber. 
Taoey are giving our soldiers and 
sailors the best equipment it is pos- 
sible to build. And they are acquirin 
new knowledge that will be refi 

in better, safer tires and other Seiber- 
ling peacetime products for you. 


But now, your presen? tires are 

recious. Keep them properly 
inflated, drive slowly and let your 
Seiberling Dealer check them 
regularly. He knows how to help 
you keep them rolling longer. 


mendous weight of tank and Cxperls nm 
me SEIBERLING<z’ 


Wartime manufacturers of Bailet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires—Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks— Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons — Rubber Parts for Gas 
Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes— Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods 










































, your druggist’s today. 





CAN YOUR SCALP 
PASS THE 


"FINGERNAIL TEST?" . 








] Scratch your head and see! If you find 

® dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 
root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 
moves loose dandruff! Two sizes, 60¢ & $1.00. 





f YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
| LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL | 











Keeps hait well combed all day without 

* that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 

No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 















NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

* LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get a bottleat 


VILDROO 
CREAM-OIL 
BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 
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Club, formerly the Cheviot Hills C.C., is a 


“second home” for its members, offering — 


bedrooms, barber, laundry and dry-clean- 
ing services, restaurant and bar as induce- 
ments to make 350 Los Angeles wives golf 
widows. Furthermore, 50 life members 
have bought the club’s lands in lots and 
can’t be dispossessed. 

As for his own game, Montague some- 
times takes his Victory Garden tools along 
to Victory tournaments and plays Bing 
Crosby and Bob Hope for war charities 
and bond drives. The 38-year-old wonder 
golfer hasn’t lost his golfing touch; he won 
four of five events and recently turned in 
a card of 65-67 in a Red Cross match at 
Long Beach. 


Game! 


The major-league score card carried a 
few final notes last week as baseball wound 
up its regular. season: 


q Branch Rickey, president of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, double-talked Manager Leo 
Durocher out of a job. The Lippy One was 
given his unconditional release as player- 
manager. 


{ NewsweEeEx’s prognosticator, who last 
April picked the Cardinals and the St. 
Louis Browns to win the pennants, crawls 
out on a limb again: He chooses the Cards 
over the Yanks in the World Series. 


{ Dizzy Dean, the former St. Louis Car- 
dinal who took to the air, was rejected for 
military service because of a punctured 
eardrum. He is the author of the recent 
“Dizzy Dean Dictionary and What’s What 
in Baseball,” a zany booklet which con- 
tains such discussions as “Who's the great- 
est runner in the world? (not countin’ days 
I was tired) .” 


The obliging Mr. Chips became a slick Rumanian Nazi for his country 
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Donat’s Donation 


“The Adventures of Tartu” is a British- 
made pipe dream about a chemical engi- 
neer who, disguised as a Rumanian Iron 
Guardist, -invades Czecho-Slovakia and 
practically singlehanded blows a Nazi 
poison-gas plant sky-high. You don’t 
have to believe a word of it (which you 
won’t) to enjoy the fireworks (which you 
will). Directed by a Hollywoodite (Har- 
old S. Bucquet) and released here by 
M-G-M, “Tartu” comes off with some- 
thing of the breathless suspense and pyr- 
amiding excitement that distinguish such 
British spy thrillers as are contrived by 
Alfred Hitchcock or Carol Reed. 

With a lesser cast, though, these partic- 
ular Desperate Desmond.dramatics might 
have been all too full of sound and fury, 
while signifying - nothing. Fortunately, 
Robert Donat—at $100,000 a picture the 
former Mr. Chips is England’s highest- 
salaried screen actor—has a field day in 
the notably non-Chipsian role of a pomad- 
ed Rumanian popinjay, and Valerie Hob- 
son, although consorting with the enemy, 
is so attractive that anyone can see she 
must be on our side. Walter Rilla and 
Glynis Johns—talented far beyond her 
19 years—are so good in subordinate char- 
acterizations that you wish their roles 
made just a little more common sense. 


She Still Shows "Em 


Possibly by way of varying its bor 
office-tested pattern for musicals about the 
Gay 90s, Twentieth Century-Fox sets 
“Sweet Rosie O’Grady” all the way back 
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THE MUSTANG 


Star of hedge-hopping raids over enemy- 
occupied Europe, the P-51 Mustang attack 
plane often is armed with a brace of 
hard-hitting 20 mm. automatic aerial cannon in each wing. 


Officially designated the P-39 Airacobra 

fighter, this star of the medium alti- 

. tudes shoots high-explosive or armor- 
piercing shell from a 37 mm. aerial cannon in its nose. 


THEY PACK THE 
PLUS FIRE-POWER 
OF LONG-RANGE, HEAVY-HITTING 


AUTOMATIC CANNON 


HEY’RE “shooting stars” all, these U. S. pursuit 

and attack ships. They’re armed to shoot down 
any enemy that flies within their range. They can blast 
a truck or railway locomotive right off its wheels. They 
can pour panic into the enemy’s communications, stop 
his tanks, even sink his smaller surface craft—with the 
power of their hard-hitting cannon.- Good luck to the 
“shooting stars’ and the brave men who fight with them! 


FIRE-POWER (Ss OUR BUSINESS! 


Aerial cannon for the “shooting stars” ar 


THE LIGHTNING 


e an 
Oldsmobile wartime product. Oldsmobile also : This star, high-alcicude fighter, the Light- 
builds high-velocity cannon for tanks and tank ning P-38 Interceptor, has its automatic 
pao ie and large caliber shell for tank can- aerial cannon in the center nacelle, 


+, non, field artillery and Navy guns, in volume. between the engines, right under the thumb of the pilot. 
wet ‘ 


OLDSMOBILE °"r"" GENERAL MOTORS 
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You can do your part to help that boy you 
KEEP ’EM FIRING know, who sits at the controls of a fighter plane. 


—WITH WAR BONDS! =. Back him up with your War Bond. purchases. 
Buy at least one extra $100 Bond this month! 








“Let me tell you 
about my Operation” 


AYBE you think a freight car doesn’t know how it feels to 
have a lot of doctors go to work on it. But let me tell you 
about my operation. 


“I had been working day and night, carrying the extra war 
burdens, when all of a sudden I lost the old pep. You know, felt 
listless, slowed down, and not able to keep up with the fast pace 
of today. 


“It didn’t take the Erie car doctors long to diagnose my case. 
They cut me open and found some of my framework needed 
es And did they do a job on me! I’m back on the job now 
—feeling 20 years younger.” 

Many freight cars are back on the job now serving the coun- 
try, thanks to the skill of the car repair men. By rebuilding and 
repairing cars, the Erie is able to maintain good service to its 
customers as well as haul the increasing war loads. 


For in war as in peace, the first thought of Erie men is to 
provide fast, safe, dependable transportation. It’s the men who 
make the Erie. 


THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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Same Miss Grable, gams still stable 





in the Gay ’80s: Any resulting variation 
in plot, however, is strictly illusory. This 
is still the Fox formula for exploiting 
period songs, costumes, and mores, and by 
now you ought to know how you respond 
to it. 

Currently Betty Grable is 2 former 
Brooklyn burlesque queen who goes snooty 
when she becomes a ranking favorite of 
the New York and London stage. While 
in London Rosie captivates a duke (Reg- 
inald Gardiner); but back in New York 
her Irish outs, and she throws away her 
chances for a duchy in a Kilkenny feud 
with an equally Celtic reporter for The 
Police Gazette. What with Robert Young 
playing the reporter, the duke has just as 
little chance as you’d expect; and even 
with Miss Grable playing the lady a good 
part of the time, she doesn’t neglect those 
aspects of her talent that have filled such 
an important role in maintaining morale 
on the fighting fronts and also on the home 
front. 





Keep It on Ice 


Although Sonja Henie continues to skate 
with her customary energy and skill, her 
movie vehicles. grow progressively weary 
under the strain of ice, ice, ice. “Winter- 
time,” her current musical for Twentieth 
Century-Fox, plumps the blond athlete 
down in the middle of a bankrupt Cana- 
dian hotel and an equally bankrupt story 
which lackadaisically involves Jack Oakie, 
Cesar Romero, Carole Landis, and Woody 
Herman’s orchestra. But judging from the 
continued popularity. of ice shows in the 
nation’s arenas, “Wintertime” has nothing 
practical to worry about. Certainly the 
rink fans won’t quibble about the vagaries 
of the plot as long as the skating is 4s 


good as this. 
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FLAMING VICTORIES FOR THE J+ COLUMN 


Sirens scream in the night. Flames turn the sky an 

angry red. Silver streams of water hiss upwards as men 
battle to save precious lives and property. Fire... 
America’s baffling and implacable home front enemy 
... has struck again. 
_ Carelessness and indifference — which cause 
most fires and accidents — are our most dangerous 
enemies on the home front. These enemies are 
America’s 7th Column. 

Everysingleday, 7th Column fires strike in a thousand 
homes, adding to our critical housing shortage ... 
send up in smoke almost $1,000,000 worth of valuable 
business and residence property . . . damage or destroy 
the materials, machines and factories needed to build 
guns, planes, tanks, and ships... burn up cars and 
trucks and busses which we need to keep our transpor- 
tation system running. 

By preventing fires and accidents, we can help to 








make America strong on the home front . . . we can 

help to out-produce the enemy . .. we can help to bring 

the men we love home from the battle fronts sooner. 
UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY has joined 

with its associate, LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 

/. e ° ° ° 
PANY, in a nation-wide campaign to reduce fires and 
accidents to help speed victory. . 


é Rose 








ITED W) MUTUAL. 
UNITED Ay COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Se Meee 











* This is Fire Prevention Week ... SMASH THE 7th COLUMN i 
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Enlarged reproduction free on request 


When certain pirates started pick- 
ing off what they wanted in China, 
Africa, Europe and the Pacific— 
before coming at us—they figured 
that the U. S. A. couldn’t do much 
about it. For how could we trans- 
port armed forces and supplies with- 
out ships! We didn’t have enough 
ships to handle even 30% of our 


peacetime ocean traffic! 


But in twenty months America has 
broken all shipbuilding records, 
thanks to fighting workers in ship- 


yards and factories. We’re beginning 
to interfere with Adolf-Tojo plans. 


Continued success now depends on 
our having enough men and women 
to keep up the pace in America’s 
war plants . . . and getting officers 
and crews for the new ships. If you 
hold a license as a deck officer or 
engineer we urge you to go back to 
sea, Others, living near one of the 
six Wickwire Spencer factories; are 
invited to come and help produce 
Wickwire Rope for ship’s rigging, 
and other materials for Victory. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 \ 





WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 
POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 
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BOOKS 


Politics in North Africa 


There are current several informative 
books on the campaign in North Atrica, 
one of, the best and most complete being 
Richard McMillan’s “Mediterranean As. 
signment” (Newsweek, Aug. 30). But, as 
Kenneth Crawford says in his just-pub- 
lished “Report on North Africa,” the men 
who wrote those books covered the war 








there from the military point of view and — 


pretty much ignored the “politicking.” 
The lack of seasoned political correspond- 
ence, plus a rigid censorship, resulted in a 
snarl of misunderstanding, accusation, and 
counteraccusation in which the State De- 
partment took a bad beating, United Na- 
tions statesmanship was put in the most 
cynical light, and the epithet “Fascist” 
was strewn about with such abandon that 
nearly every man who had a part in the 


delicate business of preparing the way for 


invasion was at one time or another made 
out to be a villain. ; 

Crawford, now a NEWSWEEK associate 
editor on assignment abroad, is a veteran 
political observer, and a liberal one: Last 
March he went to North Africa for three 
months and on his return wrote this book 





Ken Crawford of Newsweek — 


to shed some light on the maneuverings 
that were attendant on United Nations 
troop landings. Although he modestly says 
his book is no more than catch-as-catch- 
can journalism, representing only one 
man’s observations, no unbiased reader can 
put the book down without feeling that 
this explanation of our dealings with the 
French at least makes good sense. 


The Changing War: The author 
states his main conclusion at the begin- 
ning of his book: When the United Na- 
tions invaded North Africa the nature of 
this war changed from what a great many 
people believed to be a continuation by 
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violent means of a worldwide social revolu- 
tion to a straight-out cooperative fight to 
stop Axis aggression and to destroy Axis 
armies. What we did in the political arena 
was dictated by military necessity and 
must be measured by the only index to 
military expedience—success. 

Therefore, if we dealt with doubtful 
men like General Weygand before the 
landings and Admiral Darlan after them, 
it was not because our State Department 
emissaries are so “Fascist-minded” that 
they prefer to work with collaborators and 
anti-Democrats, but because those French- 
men were the only ones able to deliver the 
goods at that time. Anything we could do 
to keep the French and the Arabs quiet 
was so much military gravy. 

Contrary to the general impression, 
Crawford says, the French could have put 
up a very strong fight. Nogués, resident- 
general of French Morocco, for instance, 
who, far from collaborating with the Ger- 
man armistice commission, had done ev- 
erything to circumvent it, had a first-rate, 
well-equipped fighting force in the hills 
and could have proved very embarrassing 
to our armies. That he was a Pétainist, 
an opportunist, and not‘of very liberal po- 
litical sentiments was aside from the point. 


Press Blunders: Crawford goes over 
the whole operation in North Africa, play 
by political play, beginning with the secret 
negotiations with General Weygand and 
the “Darlan deal” (Crawford says the 
presence of Darlan in Algiers at the time 
of the invasion was a fluke and had not 
been counted on by the British and 
Americans). He gives a clear account of 
the de Gaulle-Giraud imbroglio and the 
Peyrouton appointment that caused such 
a scandal in the United States. Although 
he thinks our diplomats and strategists 
made some political blunders, Crawford 
believes that even the worst of their errors 
have been unnecessarily exaggerated by 
newspaper and magazine writers at home. 

At one point, the author remarks that 
if the American expeditionary force had 
taken along some political reporters as 
good as the military ones who landed on 
the beaches with the troops, a lot of 
troubles could have been avoided. One 
Raymond Clapper, he believes, could have 
saved the State Department a carload of 
headaches. Or, it might be added, one 
Kenneth Crawford. (Report on Nortu 
Arnica. By Kenneth G. Crawford. 206 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.) 


American Plato 


“The Republic” is Charles A. Beard’s 
testament of faith in the American philoso- 
phy of government—a cantankerous, con- 
troversial, and stirring book. Novel in form 
—or at least as novel.as Plato’s great work 
of the same name—it consists of a series 
of fictitious conversations between the 
historian and two intelligent, well-mean- 
ing, but none-too-well-informed friends. At 
various points in these seminars, there 
’ppear other persons who represent special 
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1) Thanks to a hypodermic and a plasma trans— 
fusion right on the battlefield, this soldier 
stands a good chance of surviving. But a 
tiny air bubble trapped in the syringe and 
pumped into the blood stream could have 
snuffed out his life. To minimize this 
danger, the plunger and barrel of today’s 
syringe, both made of glass, must fit 
perfectly. The mating surfaces are ground 
to extremely close dimensional limits 

and surface uniformity to eliminate pitting 
or other surface irregularity that might 
admit deadly air bubbles. ; 





2) In the interests of precision 
mass production, the plungers 

are finished by centerless grind-— 
ing, a process Carborundum 

helped develop. Naturally it’s 
gratifying to us to know that 

it is now helping to save lives — 
this same grinding method that is 
used to finish valve stems, piston 
pins and other precision parts 

for war machines in a fraction of 
the time required by other methods. 












3) If you use grinding wheels, 
may we remind you that they are 
Weapons for Production. Use them 


wisely to help win the war 
sooner. The Carborundun Co., ~~ 
Niagara Falls, New York. 

You can be a direct help in saving a life 
by contributing to your local blood bank. 
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Carborandum is a registered trade-mark of and in- 
dicates f by The Carb dum C. 
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Culver 


Two analysts of The Republic: Plato’s title was borrowed by Beard 


points of view—a labor leader, a New- 
Deal-hating capitalist, a militarist, a sena- 
tor. The chances are that these little 
gatherings are much more fun to read 
about than they would have ~been to at- 
tend. 

The conversations are exploratory, with 
Beard holding the floor much of the time 
and usually getting in the last word. He is 
fair, though: He doesn’t set up a bunch of 
straw men to demolish, and he gives every 
point of view its day in court. Although 
this form seems a little wearisome at first, 
for Beard has no gift for making talk come 
alive, once you get into the book you'll be 
fascinated with the scope of the conversa- 
tions. 

The author has a way of cutting through 
rhetoric like a knife, and, in contrast to 
his antagonists, he gets down to funda- 
mentals and sticks there. The dialogues 
cover practically every vexed problem of 
contemporary American life: isolationism, 
freedom of speech, government vs. private 
enterprise, civil rights, and the part the 
United States should play in the postwar 
world. 

Of the future of the Republic, Beard, a 
hardheaded skeptic and no starry-eyed be- 
liever in the Four Freedoms, says that, al- 
lowing for calamities to please “the sourest 
pessimist,” the way ahead has been cleared 
for progress. “Civil storms may shake the 
United States. Temporary dictatorships 
may be set up. But the vast accumulation 
of physical, biological, and social knowl- 
edge that distinguishes the modern world 
from antiquity .. . will not be destroyed.” 
(THe Repusiic. By Charles A. Beard. 
365 pages. Viking. $3.) 


Rotted Fruits oe 


Italian Fascism seems a pretty dead 
jackal at this moment, and to plow 
through a book on its rise, decline, and 
fall doesn’t sound very appealing. In “The 
Fruits of Fascism,” however, Herbert L. 
Matthews has managed to write a read- 
able and significant postmortem on the 
Mussolini regime that may take its place 
as the best book of its kind in English. 

The author, who was The New York 





Associated Press 


Times correspondent in Rome until Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war, is well equipped 
to dissect the corpse of the corporate 
state. A lifelong student of Italian his- 
tory and literature, in Italy he became a 
temporary admirer of Fascismo and fol- 
lowed the Duce’s legions in Abyssinia. 
Then, in Spain with the Loyalists he saw 
enough of Fascism to make him hate that 
phony philosophy of government as much 
as he had respected it before. 

Matthews is kinder in his judgments 
and more scrupulous in toting up the items 
on the credit, side of Mussolini’s ledger 
than most writers. Yet, in sum, his book 
is a powerful indictment of Fascism and 
loses nothing for its note of sadness over 
what has been done to an essentially peace- 
loving and civilized people. 


Curious Talk: In his defense of the 
Italians, the author gets into some curious 
inconsistencies. He claims that the brutal- 
ity and hypocrisy of Fascism is alien to 
the Italian temperament, a fact which 
twenty years of Mussolini did nothing to 
alter. The average Italian, says Matthews, 
cannot become a savage machine-man, like 
the German; Italians are lovable and hu- 
mane. Yet they applauded the bloody con- 
quest of Ethiopia and the tawdry adven- 
ture in Spain. The Italians had little love 
for their noisy Duce and his greedy hench- 
men, says Matthews; yet they let them- 
selves be robbed by the Fascists and suf- 
fered the worst tyranny in their history 
without a murmur of any political propor- 
tion. 

The author further tells us that the 
Italians like Americans, Frenchmen, and 
Englishmen, and that they loathe the Ger- 
mans. Yet Mussolini was roundly cheered 
for his “stab in the back” in France by his 
subjects; they permitted the hated Nazis 
to take over their country and even to im- 
pose the anti-Semitic laws (which, the au- 
thor claims, are repugnant to every de- 
cent Italian), and they blindly followed 
their Duce into a shameful and profitless 
war, 

There are many revealing and intimate 
stories in the book which liven its rather 
scholarly text and throw light on the Ital- 
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ian character. The story of Mussolini’ 
“winning” a tennis match against profes. 
sional players which was staged for the 
foreign press is worth a volume of psy- 
choanalytical essays on the Duce. The 
idea was to show that the dictator, at 57, 
was still full of vigor; he won, but the 
pros had a visibly difficult time to keep 
feeding him just the right kind of fore- 
hand shots, 


Uniform for Hermann: Another 
story is sadly prophetic: In 1940, Rib- 
bentrop went to Rome and requested an 
audience with the Pope. The Holy Father 
reluctantly agreed but arranged the visit 
in such a way that it got practically no 
publicity. Hitler was reported piqued at 
this, because he wanted to show German 
Catholics that all was well between the 
Vatican and Germany. A joke went the 
rounds of Rome to the effect that the 
Fiihrer sent Goring to the Vatican to see 
what he could do, and a few days later 
this telegram arrived: 

HAVE PLACED HOLY SEE UNDER 
GERMAN PROTECTION STOP ALL 
PRELATES IN CONCENTRATION 
CAMP POPE HAS FLED VATICAN IN 
FLAMES STOP CARDINALS ROBE 
SUITS ME BEAUTIFULLY 

‘ GORING 

(Tue Fruits or Fascism. By Herbert 
L. Matthews. 341 pages. Index. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.) 


Ruth Mitchell Chocuis the Serbs 


On page 1 of her book, “The Serbs. 
Choose War,” Ruth .Mitchell, the Amer- 
ican woman who became a Chetnik, sets 
the tone for the 264 pages to follow. She 
describes Yugoslavia as the “land of the 
Serbs, the leading race of the South Slavs.” 
From then on, the book is an extravagant 
eulogy of the Serbs and all their works. 

As might be expected from everything 
Gen. Billy Mitchell’s sister has had to say 
since her release from a German prison, 
she makes no mention of the Soviet-backed 
guerrilla group, the Partisans. Also, to her, 
the Croats are 90 per cent pro-German, 
and she never tires of relating stories of 
“Croat berserk ferocity.” She has a pass- 
ing but kindly reference to General Na- 
dich, the Serb quisling, and the Italian 
occupying troops seem less hated oppres- 
sors than amusing and chivalrous buffoons. 

Miss Mitchell reached Yugoslavia by 
way of Albania, to which she had gone to 
report King Zog’s wedding and which she 
left after Italian occupation under suspi- 
cion of being a British spy. In Yugoslavia 
she neither fought with the Chetniks nor 
reached Mikhailovitch’s headquarters, for 
the Gestapo caught up with her first. 

However, her book is fast moving, read- 
able, and packed with intrigue, suffering, 
and horror. The author reveals herself as 
romantic, adventurous, and emotional; a 
woman who relishes excitement and feels 
a loyalty as fiercely as the Serbs she de- 
scribes. (THe Serss Cxoose War. By 
Ruth Mitchell. 265 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.75.) 
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46 MORE BLASTS AT THE AXIS... thanks to PLASTIC 


Fifteen pounds saved may not seem like very much 
to you—but to a turret gunner, it makes possible 
46 extra rounds of .50 caliber ammunition which 
could mean the difference between Victory for 
him—or the Axis gunner. 


In today’s combat aircraft, every pound saved. 


can be translated into terms of more fire-power, or 
extra gas, or added speed. That’s why plastic is 
contributing so much to aircraft efficiency. 

In a recent application of this strong light- 
weight material to power-driven gun turret parts, 
a saving of 32% in weight was achieved through 
the use of *Structomold, a leminated-paper plastic 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


developed by McDonnell’s plastics division. 


This type of plastic is particularly adaptable to 
fabrication in the specialized shapes necessary for 
turret parts such as gun shield, gunner’s seat, 
canopy door, step, and gunner’s floor assemblies; 
also gun fairing, and apron and skirt assemblies. 
Equally as strong as those made of metal, plastic 
parts cost /ess to manufacture. 

We shall welcome inquiries regarding the pro- 
duction of aircraft parts such as gun turret assem- 
blies; also ammunition boxes, and helicopter rotor 
blades. Please address PLASTICS DIVISION, 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 


MSDONNELL Arcceaft Brsoration 


Manuggclurens Oi PLANES: PARTS: PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 
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FACTORY TO FRONT LINE 


The ability and ingenuity 
of American industry were 
underestimated by the Axis. 
They failed to realize how 
quickly and efficiently our peace-time 
production could be converted into 
manufacturing of war materials. 


It seems but yesterday that Union Pacific 
was transporting metals mined in our 
western states to industrial centers for 
use in automobiles, refrigerators 
and many other pre-war products. 


Today those western metals are vital to 
the production of shells, guns, grenades 
and other implements of war. Then the 
completed products must be transported 


by train to ships bound for foreign 
shores. 


The coordinated effort of American in- 

dustry and transportation — including 

50,000 Union Pacific employees —is a 

two-fisted fighting force with tremen- 
dous driving power. We'll keep 
’em rolling to Victory! 


"y 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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KESED YOU, 
AND YOU DIDN'T MIND IT AT ALL; 


p ROW LONG CAN A GUY GO ON DREAMING? 
W THERE 5 A CHANCE THAT YOU CARE, 
THEN, PLEASE SAY YOU DO, 








Jolede tated: “2 























OLD MACDONALD HAD A FARM! B-1-E-1-0 
AWD ON THB FARM HE HAD SOME CHICKS, &-1-E-1-0. 
WITH A CHICK, CHICK HERE AND A CHICK, CHICK THERE, 


OLD MACDONALD HAD A FARM! 


2. DUCKS (Quack, Quack) 
4. PIGS (Hoink, Hoink) 
6. MULES (He-Haw) 

8. COWS (Moo, Moo) 














B-5-B-1-0. 














For Singing Servicemen: One of the most pop- 
ular USO entertainment features is the old-fashioned song 
slide get-together. Recently renovated by some of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding cartoonists and illustrators, these slides 
are now dressed up and modernized with many familiar 


faces. Thus, Chic Young’s Dagwood dreams of a Bumstead 
Special* (left), and Paul Webb’s hillbillies decorate Old 
Macdonaid’s farm. Others include Disney’s Donald Duck 
“Comin In On a Wing and a Prayer” and Marge’s “Little 
Lulu” becoming “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 











MUSIC 





Tempo 60 


“Leaders of bands and orchestras and 
musicians generally, who are not called 
away, are you cognizant of the fact that 
now is an opportunity to assert yourselves 
in a patriotic spirit and at the same time 
gain for your treasuries a goodly sum?” 
This appeal was not written in 1943 by 
the Office of War Anything. It was writ- 
ten in 1898 as the magazine Metronome’s 
advice to musicians during the Spanish- 
American War. “Let your programs fairly 
bristle with patriotic airs,” the article fur-. 
ther urged bandleaders. “Induce some 
young “ to come out dressed as ‘Colum- 
bia’ . . . It is needless to say that with 
the singing and the young lady waving the 
Stars and Stripes the whole multitude will 
go into raptures of applause.” 

When that gem of rhetoric was written 
Metronome was fifteen years old. Now a 
full 60, the magazine celebrates the anni- 
versary in its current issue by Teprinting 
much that was hot music news in its day. 
A few of the best: 


{ In 1899 “Graphophones” (phonographs) 
were advertised as “a profitable sideline 


-.. to the stock of a dealer in musical in- 
struments.” 


{ By 1920 “the talking machine” had be- 
come a “problem.” Song hits were few, 
and dealers did not watch sheet-musi¢c 
sales closely enough. They were urged al- 


so to concentrate on standard and operatic 
records. 


{ In September 1910 Metronome reported 
that “Ragtime Is Dead—even the hand 
organs are discarding it in favor of more 
meritorious tunes.” 


{ By October 1920 ragtime had become 
jazz, and jazz, according to Fenton T. 
Bott, president of the American National 


_ Association,’ Masters of Dancing, was 


“dying a natural death.” 


1. By April 1930 Metronome found that 
“jazz has its points, but there is room for 
improvement.” 


{ By 1985 there was no doubt about. it— 
the patient had lived. Benny Goodman 
and his “Let’s Dance” band had arrived. 


Pistol Packin’ Petrillo 


Monday, Sept. 27, 1943, was a fateful 
date in the music world. Bing Crosby, the 
Andrews Sisters, and Bob Crosby and his 
orchestra made a record of “Pistol Pack- 
in’ Mama,” the tune everybody hates but 
wants to buy. What made the day fateful 
to the public was that this ended the four- 
teen-month drought in new orchestral rec- 
ords; disk making was on again. 

To the music industry, however, it 
meant that James Caesar Petrillo and the 
American Federation of Musicians had 
won—hands down. When it was first an- 
nounced that Decca Records, Inc., and the 
AFM had reached an agreement (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 27), the trade understood 


that the additional royalties or fees which . 
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= Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York City. 








1942, ~— the Twentieth Century-Fox production “Sprin; 
Music by Mack Gordon and Harry Warren. Published by 


ime in the Rockies.” 
regman, Vocco, and 


Petrillo had sought since his Aug. 1, 1942, 
recording ban would be paid directly to the 
musicians who made the records. This 
would have been a compromise on Petril- 
lo’s demand that all fees go straight into 
the union’s treasury. 

But when the contract Decca signed was 
finally made public last week, it was quite 
clear that the AFM president had had his 
way—Decca will pay the new fees (one- 
quarter cent on a 35-cent record up to 5 
cents on $1.50 to $2 disks) ‘directly to the 
AFM. Petrillo proposes to use these funds 
for unemployed musicians. On electrical 
transcriptions, which Decca’s subsidiary, 
World Broadcasting System, Inc., makes, 
the union charge is 3 per cent of the gross 
revenue. Decca also announced that the 
contract would not affect retail prices— 
the company will absorb the extra cost. 

One basic problem involved in the long 
dispute, however, Petrillo had yet to 
solve: his quarrel with radio stations and 
juke boxes. While the phonograph-record 
companies would foot the bill—and Victor 
and Columbia were almost sure to follow 
Decca’s suit—radio stations and juke boxes 
could continue to grind out canned music 
without paying Petrillo tribute. 


RECORD WEEK 


’ .Bacu-Stoxowsk1. Leopold Stokowski 
and the All-American Orchestra. Colum- 
bia. Three 12-inch records in album, 
$3.50. The white-haired maestro’s latest 
meddling with Papa Johann includes an 
Arioso, the Prelude No. 8 in E-Flat minor 
from the Well-Tempered Clavichord, and 
the Andante Sostenuto from the Unaccom- 
panied Violin Sonata in A minor. Purists 
will hate it, but people who don’t like 


Bach ought to eat it up. 


































































Wheres been a big change 


@ Sentiment about the old things is an admirable American 
trait. But even the most sentimental of us must admit that 
change frequently is for the best. 

An outstanding example of progressive, beneficial change is 
that which Tyson has made in tapered roller bearings. Tyson 
improved the old-time conventional bearing by adding an aver- 
age of 30% more load-carrying rollers. Result: Tyson users enjoy 
greatly increased load capacity —and almost doubled bearing life! 


These users often tell us that the Tyson “All-Rolls” Bearing 
is the greatest improvement in tapered roller bearings in forty 


years. 


’ The big name in bearings today is... TYSON! 


es TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Coed Conference 


With a firm distaff hand, the Mrs, 
Roosevelt Press Conference Association 
(Madame President: Ann Cottrell of The 








. New York Herald Tribune) guards the 


“women only” sign at the First Lady’s 
White House press conferences. Once, a 
year ago, the enterprising Gordon Cole of 
the New York tabloid’ PM sought legal 
permission to attend. His Chesterfieldian 
application got as short shrift as would a 
gal trying to crash the National Press 
Club bar. 

But last week, what the direct method 
failed to achieve was accomplished by the 
devious. Mindful of the inherent news 
value in Mrs. Roosevelt’s report on her 
25,000-mile trip to the South Pacific, the 
male correspondents maneuvered enough 
White House pressure to force the gals to 
share by-lines on the best prospective con- 
ference since the First ‘Lady established 
them as a make-work project for news- 
papermen ten years ago. 


Coeducational: The surrender was 
stiffly gracious. The conference was shifted 
from the cosy Monroe room (where the 
gals normally sit on easy chairs and sofas 
to take their notes) to the larger Green 
room, to accommodate the 20-odd males 
and 56 association members. There all 
stood, the males shifting uneasily like lit- 
tle boys at their first dance. Bluntly, Mrs. 
Roosevelt informed them that the only 
reason for shattering association precedent 
was that what she had to tell had coedv- 
cational value and “thus the press as a 
whole had the right to be present.” The 
gals squirmed a bit at this reflection on 
the breadth of their field. 

What the conference proved on the 
superiority of the sexes remained moot. 
Questions (mostly by the women) elicited 
from Mrs. Roosevelt observations on such 
topics as: soldier morale (high) ; equipment 
(satisfactory to the generals); New Zea- 
land (it can outdeal the New Deal because 
it’s easier with only 1,000,000 population). 
The women, so the men contended, seemed 
primarily interested in Mrs. Roosevelt's 
loss of weight, but only Bert Andrews of 
The New York Herald Tribune came up 
with the exact figure (25 pounds) by dint 
of postconference digging. 

For the most part, however; the males 
seemed tongue-tied, prompting this mock 
salute from Hope Ridings Miller of The 
Washington Post: “[They] conducted 
themselves in the meekest manner .. - 
gallantly adopting a ladies’ first attitude 
and asking [only] a couple of questions 
during the entire conference.” One of 
these, it was pointed out by Isabel Griffin 
of the New England Syndicate, was: 
“Speak a little louder, please.” 


Feline: On one point there was no dis 
pute—whence came the most barbed ques 
tion. With a touch of felinity, Esther Van 
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AUTO LIFE 


Check your car’s Life-Line today 


As the spillway protects the 
dam from the ravages of flood 
waters, the voltage regulator 
guards the electrical system— 
life-line of car, truck and 
tractor. 


This complex: mechanism 
does a dual job. It must func- 
tion properly to maintain a 
constant voltage in the elec- 
trical system so all units oper- 
ate at maximum efficiency. It 
prevents serious damage to 
battery and other electrical 
units when an over-supply 


of electricity is generated. 


But the voltage regulator is 
only one of many units in 
the electrical system. Be sure 
the energy that brings your 
car to life flows freely from 
generator to battery to spark 
plug. Have every unit in- 
spected and corrected, if 
needed, by one of the thou- 
sands of registered Auto-Lite 
service stations, your car 
dealer or service man. Your 
car will last longer... your 
gasoline coupons go farther. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 


SPARK PLUGS 
BATTERIES. 
. WIRE and CABLE 


eer 5 Vis tes ¥ . ad tt 
PRODUCING A LONG LIST OF ITEMS FOR AMERICA’S ‘ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 


WM ITS 26. GREAT. MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE 1S 








=if matches were 


BOMBS! 


Matches, smoking, carelessness 
and other causes were respon- _«tillle 
sible for more property destruc- itt a 
tion in one year in the United kee 
States than blitz bombings ‘in 
England. 


The week of October 3rd to 9th 
is Fire Prevention Week. This war 
year lends added importance to 
its observance. Every fire pre- 
vented conserves property, equip- 
ment and materials needed to win 
the war. 


You can help by inspecting your 
property for fire hazards. Ask the 
Continental agent in your town 

for fire prevention advice. cas pantie 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Member Company of 7 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
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NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO, 
THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO, 


PIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
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Wagoner Tufty of Transradio Press Serv- 
ice, a confessed Democrat and a sister of 
the one-time Michigan governor, Murray 
Delos Van Wagoner, asked: “Who paid 
for the trip?” Affably, Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
plied: “I paid my way in this country. The 
rest of the way I traveled by the only 
available method—government transpor- 
tation—and one cannot pay for that... 
But I paid: all my own expenses and my 
own tips.” 

Altogether, the girls were unimpressed 
by the performances of their male col- 
leagues—all except one. In the next day’s 
Washington Times Herald and New York : 
Daily News there appeared an eyewitness, 
twitting account of the conference by a 
little man who wasn’t there—George 
Dixon. The ladies agreed that was prob- 
ably the only way men would cover future 
White House sessions of the Mrs. Roose- 
velt Press Conference Association. 


Nazi Durfees 


Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar (or Dietmar) 
‘and Capt. Ludwig Sertorius, the two Ger- 
man military analysts most quoted in 
American newspapers, seem to be as myth- 
ical as the late John Durfee of brief OWI 
renown (NewsweEex, Aug. 9). From: 
Stockholm last week, NEWSWEEK’s cor- 
respondent cabled: “The impression down 
there [Berlin] is that at least Dittmar is a 
pseudonym covering production of several 
Nazi military writers . . . Sertorius (also 
the. name of the famous Roman general 
who fought under Marius in 102 B.C. at 
Aix) seems as unknown.” From Louis P. 
Lochner, for 21 years a newspaper and 
Associated Press correspondent in Berlin: 
“I never heard of Sertorius or Dittmar.” 


Canadian Chips 


Press relations between Canada and 
Mother England were strained last week. 
The specific complaint: Canadian cor- 
respondents and army press-relations of- 
ficers were being left out in the cold on 
alrangements to cover Dominion troops 
involved in their biggest actions of the war. 

Needled by their home offices about 
sparse news, Canadian correspondents 


. pointed accusing fingers at Whitehall. 


First, they said, the war office, in breaking 
up the Canadian Army to fight as units 
attached to British and American armies 
in the Mediterranean theater, had refused 
to take over the Canadian press-relations 
officers who had been recruited from top 
ranks. of the Dominion’s Fourth Estate. 
Second, London had discriminated in favor 
of American and British correspondents, 
despite the fact that Canadian airmen 
make up a large part of the empire air 
force in the Mediterranean, and that there 
are two Canadian divisions fighting in the 
area. 


Left Behind: When the Canadians 
embarked for Sicily, all but a handful of 
Canadian correspondents -were left dis- 
consolately behind in North Africa. The 














VIBRATION a Peace- 
Time Problem Too 


Very often costly repairs result 
from vibration-loosed connec- 
tions in your vacuum cleaner, 
radio, electric refrigerator and 
other household appliances. 
Boots Self-Locking Nuts, used on 
these appliances, will eliminate 
repair bills caused by this type 
of mechanical failure. Boots Nuts 
can't come loose, even under the 
severest vibration. After victory 
insist on products protected with 
vibration-proof Boots Nuts. They 
will be your assurance of more 
economical and efficient ser- 
vice from the household appli- 
ances you purchase. 


THEY FLY WITH THEIR BOOTS ON—SAFER 


Normal vibration can severely tax a plane. But imagine the 
strain vibration puts on the fastenings of big bombers which 
have been ripped and torn by enemy fire. That these huge 
craft, so punished, don’t “shake apart” in mid-air is due in 
important measure to the stout, vibration-proof Boots Self- 


Locking Nuts they wear. 


Boots Nuts, used on every type of U.S. aircraft, can’t come 
loose no matter how severe the plane vibration. Lighter than 
any other nuts, Boots have greater re-usability too. In ad- 
dition, they withstand the corrosive action of oil, water 
or chemicals— literally “outlast the plane.” They simplify 
repairs and maintenance. And they meet the exacting speci- 
fications. of all government aviation agencies. 
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) The visitor who reposes 
confidence in this great 
modern hotel never has a 
moment of regret. He gets 
more of everything: Service, 
Convenience, Comfort and 
Economy. Tarry at The Taft! 
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two Canadian wire services (Canadian 
Press and British United Press) were per- 
mitted to send two men into Sicily. The 
only other Canadian newspapermen to go 
were a lucky few chosen by lot. 

But two more recent real or fancied 
slights put chips on the shoulders of the 
Canadian correspondents corps in London. 

Early in September, the Empire Press 


‘ Union, an organization of British and | 
Dominion correspondents in London, pro- 


tested to the war office because only one 
Canadian correspondent was among 25 
taken to witness amphibious exercises off 
South England, despite the fact that Ca- 
nadians made up one-third of the troops 
involved. Later, the British Air Ministry 
invited fourteen newspapermen, exclusive- 
ly British, on a background junket to the 
Mediterranean air front, where half the 
empire air force is made up of men from 
the Dominions, 30 per cent from Canada. 

There was reason to believe that some 


Canadian correspondents were ticked oft ~ 


by their home offices for failure to ask per- 
mission to go on the air junket. But Daniel 
E. Burritt, chief of the Canadian Press 
bureau, declared he was not informed of 
the trip, and the Ministry explained that 
because of stringent transportation it was 
possible to take only one planeload of 
correspondents. This prompted Frank 
Fisher, chief of the London bureau of 
British United Press, to cable Montreal 
angrily: “If the Canadian people want the 
full news about their sons in the Mediter- 
ranean they will have to whistle for ‘it . .. 
[The Air Ministry] is ultramyopic, un- 
able to see beyond the shores of Britain.” 


Poetic Pegler 


In Ridgefield, Conn., one day last week, 
Westbrook Pegler surveyed such accoutre- 
ments of a country squire as these: a mid- 
night-blue full-dress (monkey) suit, green 
dinner jacket, tweedy sports outfits. Some 
butler’s jackets, cocktail glasses, shakers 
and tables, a mahjong outfit, bird cage, 
and two-bit slot machine. The sight mel- 
lowed the polyhydric Pegler long enough 
for him to startle his readers on Sept. 28 
with a column of poesy like this: 


For sale cheap, 

One ‘full-dress suit, a beaut, with 
manly shoulders and a flare 

About the hips, to make you look like 
Fred Astaire. 

The suit is of that modish, midnight 
blue 

And there are several hook-on ties, 
like new. 

The pumps go with it and a little more 

Will fetch the studs and socks galore. 

The hat as well is offered. Not a top, 

However, but a real good 1940 plop. 

The whole ensemble worn no more 
than four times 

But owner has no use for same in war 


temes. 
Consider trade, say due-bill on a fair 
” hotel. 


And so on, until the whole paraphernalia 








: European 
Pegler peddled an era’s trappings 


was offered for sale or trade by an owner 
“socially retrenching for, at least, [the] 
duration.” Next day Pegler was back in 
his familiar groove, castigating racketeer- 
ing labor unionists and remarking: “The 
Ogden Nash Manner is not hard to do; 
you make up your own rules.” But his boss, 
George Carlin, general manager of the 
United Feature Syndicate, marveled: “I 
never knew Peg had it in him.” — 


4 By the end of the week, a Manhattan 
hotel had wired Pegler: “Due bill of $100 
and flowers in your room every day for 
dress suit for head waiter in the Hawaiian 
Room.” A New Yorker wanted the cock- 
tail equipment, and from Silver Spring, 
Md., a bid arrived for the entire offer- 
ing. : 


Correspondent Casualties 


“Along a road of death we are driving 
toward Naples. The worst is over.” 

So began the last dispatch which Alex- 
ander B. (Shot and Shell) Austin, 40- 
year-old British correspondent with the 
American Fifth Army, sent to his news- 
paper, The Daily Herald in London, on 
Tuesday last week. 

The next day, Austin and two compan- 
ions, Stewart Sale, 38, of Reuters, and 
William J. Munday, 33, of The Sydney 
(Australia) Morning Herald and The Lon- 
don News Chronicle, stood on a corner m 
the Italian village of Scaeati watching Al- 











Meet the 


MICKOPHOTOMETER 








a) The Microphoto- 


meter is almost uncanny in its ability to look 


into a sample from a furnace heat of molten 
metal and tell exactly what elements are present 
in the alloy—and in what quantity. The Micro- 
photometer does this in combination with the 
Spectograph. These scientific instruments are 
vital to the system of checks and controls in 
Michigan Smelting laboratories—not excelled 


50 YEARS OF . 
KNOW-HOW 


MICHIGAN SMELTING 


by that of any manufacturer of ingot metals. It 
is this exceedingly efficient equipment that as- 
sures the most uniform specification ingots pro- 
duced in this industry. Our outstanding reputa- 
tion is founded on 50 years of skill, knowledge 
and experience. Michigan Smelting facilities are 


now operating 100% for Uncle Sam. Right now, 


_ we can give valuable advice and service if your 


products use or can use non-ferrous ingot alloys,’ 


BUY WAR 
BONDS 


and Refining’ | 


Division of BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORP., DETROIT General Offices: Lafayette Bldg. 
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“Sure I’m back. And the rest of the squadron came through, too. The Japs shot 
up everything but the anchor ... but here I am... back in time for church.” 

And true enough, too. Joe has been a regular church-goer ever since he 
came aboard. He liked the ship’s chaplain . . . liked his ideas, too, and, 
found he had the answers to a lot of his problems... 


* 
Religious services aboard an air- 
craft carrier? Of course! Wherever 


our fighting sons go—their chap- © 


lains go with them. These chaplains 
. - - vigorous, able men, chosen as 
born leaders and intensively trained 
for their rigorous duties .. . form a 
part of our every fighting force. 
Our men in service have found they 
always can look to their chaplains 
for a guiding and helping hand, 
as pastor, adviser and friend. 

And those services . . . often our 
chaplains can conduct them with 





There will be Hammond Organs again after victory, 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 


* 


the help of real organ music. A 
number of Hammond Organs are 
aboard our fighting ships—aircraft 
carriers, battleships and others. 
They are among the over one thou- 
sand Hammonds now serving our 
army, navy and marine corps at 
their camps and bases. 

These were the last Hammond 
Organs we made before converting 
entirely to vital war production. 
We are glad they can help our chap- 
lains in the essential part these men 
are playing in our fight for freedom. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 






other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


\ Free —the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request 
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lied tanks assemble to advance. An enemy 
tank shell exploded nearby. All three were 
killed. Several American correspondents 
who were on the scene narrowly es- 
caped injury. Theirs made ten deaths in 
the ranks of British war correspondents. 
Sixteen American correspondents have 
been lost. 


{ By the week end, Allied correspondents 
were under Army orders to keep back of 
forward troops. Herbert L. Matthews of 
The New York Times, who barely got out 
of the way of two German shells, wrote 
that correspondents had not been able to 
resist the temptation to plunge ahead, de- 
spite enemy tanks and snipers, especially 
since joyous Italians in the towns “kept 








ENTERTAINMENT 


On the Beach at East 48th 


If the Hotel Lexington in New York’s 
East 40s had a motto, it ought to be: “By 
their leis ye shall know them.” Since the 
hotel’s Hawaiian Room opened on June 
23, 1937, more than 1,600,000 guests have 
been draped with more than 1,083,500 leis. 
As the figure indicates, a few conservatives 
have held out, but most of the patrons 
have fallen into the spirit of the occasion 
and brazenly worn their rainbow-colored 
neckpieces (a NEWSWEEK group drew a 
blue-green and two lush lavenders) right 
out of the hotel and into Lexington Ave- 
nue. 

As anyone who has ever been garlanded 
with a Lexington lei can plainly see, this is 
a remarkable record, for the room was 
opened as a dubious experiment and was 
expected to last only six months at the 
most. Now, six years later, all those peo- 
ple have not only worn all those leis, but 
they have also used up 149,073 fresh coco- 
nuts. These are not taken home as sou- 
venirs but are used as containers for 
Okolehau Punch, which is a rather fright- 
ening mixture made of gin and cointreau 
and coconut, lemon, lime, and pineapple 
juices. 





Stormy Dreams: According to the 
trade publication Hotel Management, the 
Hawaiian Room is the best-known hotel 
dining room in traveling business-execu- 
tive circles. Judging by the uniforms pres- 
ent, it is also a great favorite with Navy 
men, who apparently like to meander over 
the near-Stygian blackness of its dance 
floor and dream dreams of hula maidens 
and other pre-Pearl Harbor pleasures. Fur- 
ther enhancing this nostalgia, there is also 
a scenic storm machine which flashes light- 
ning, blows real wind, and pours real water. 
It used to clap real thunder, too, but that 
interfered with the music’s soothing 
rhythms, so they gave up the thunder. At 
the end of these half-hourly tropical out- 
bursts, a magic lantern flashes a rainbow 
across Waikiki, but because the blue burns 
away frequently this effect has proven 











In this war, there are scores of different 
types of planes, each designed for a par- 
ticular kind of service. Among them are 
huge United transport planes, flying 
routes in this country and overseas on 
strictly military missions. . . . Other 
United planes, the famous Mainliners, 
are flying over the Main Line Airway, 
providing the fast, dependable passenger, 
mail and express service so vital to our 


fight for Victory. : 


How big will tomorrow's planes be? 


How many people will they carry? How 
fast will they travel? How far will 
they fly? 

You will answer these questions. For 
planes will be built to suit your needs 


and serve 

“tailored to measure.” 

Line Airway, for example, there will 
probably be four basic types of service 
for passengers, mail and express. 

There will be de luxe transcontinental 
flights between New York and the Pacific 
Coast, with huge airplanes making only 
one or two stops en route. Another type 


-of coast-to-coast plane will serve major 


intermediate cities. 

A third type will supply “feeder” 
service from nearby territory to division 
points along the Main Line Airway. 
Other planes will be especially designed 
to carry only cargo. 

Present United Mainliners are, in a 
sense, tailored to measure for they rep- 


resent the product of 17 years of air- 
line ience. Their splendid wartime 
performance both at home and abroad 
attests the policy of building the plane 
to do the job at hand. And the ae 
advances in aircraft development whi 
are taking place today will make trans- 
planes even more efficient in the’ 


coming Age of Flight. 
* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR oo LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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@ From the great forests all through 
the saw and finishing mills, mechanical rub- 
ber products play an important role in the 
many operations of the lumber industry. 
Transmission belts are needed for main 
wer drives, for sawing the logs to length, 
or band saws, for edgers, counter shafts, 
hog service and other accessory machines.. 
Conveyor belts are needed for handling 
slabs and for disposal of waste. 
In finishing mills, high speed machinery 
requires flexible rubber transmission belt- 
ing to operate on the small pulleys of plan- 
ets, flooring machines, molders, edgets, etc. 
The chemical treating of lumber against 
deterioration and discoloration calls for 
hose of various types and rubber packings. 


© Republic Distributors Moreover, the constant hazard of fire in this 
are providing invaluable entire industry necessitates an unusual 
service to industry engaged amount of rubber-lined fire hose. 
in the war production pro- Knowing the heavy duty. service to which 


gram—offering an organ- 
ized service and saving 
time and trouble on equip- 
ment maintenance 


belts are subjected in this industry, Republic 
Rubber engineers have created both fabric 
and cord types in conjunction with natural 
4} rubber and synthetics for woodworking 

_ machinery. Your Republic Rubber Distrib- 
4} utor is well prepared to consult with you 
on mechanical rubber products for any type 
of service in your particular industry. 
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to be much more trouble than it’s worth. 
Lani McIntire, who conducts the or. a 
chestra and presides over the room’s en- 
tertainment, is himself half-Hawaiian. His The 
father, an Irishman, opened one of the 
first steam laundries in the Islands, and Wan 
his mother was a full-blooded native. The two-fist 
hula maidens who do the floor show are 
all genuine Islanders who begin at $50 a 
week,. with a room at the Lexington 
thrown in. Momi Kai, which means Pearl 
of the Sea, is in charge of the girls, and 
Kanihomauolekeohokaole (Shining Teeth 
Which Will Never Leave Their Setting) is 
the dispenser of the leis and the occasional 
tom-tom beater. 


Songs of the Islands: McIntire fig. 
ures that he has sung the room’s favorite 
song, “The Cockeyed Mayor of Kaunaka- 
kai,” some 6,800-odd times. A song writer 
himself, with about 90 published tunes to 
his credit, he is naturally proudest of his 
biggest hit, “The One Rose” (That’s Left 
in My Heart), a number he recorded with 
fantastic success with Bing Crosby. When 





: Graphic House 
The Navy liked the lei-sy Lexington 


the orchestra plays, the music in ihe Ha- 
waiian Room is strictly all-Hawaiian, and 





slower rhythm—which is probably one of 
the reasons why the room has never been 
a great hangout for hepcats. McIntire has 
some 270 arrangements of native. numbers, 
including chants (such as Holo E Api— 
meaning Five O’Clock Cocktails) and 
beauty hulas. The orchestra’s ten mem- 
bers, says Lani, are of course all from the 
Islands—‘four from Hawaii, and six from 


Long.” 
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The Shadow Knows 


Wanted: Detective, single, suave, urbane, 
two-fisted, willing to take horrible risks; must 
have strong deductive powers, eerie laugh, 
ability to become invisible at will. 








The directors at Mutual were looking 
for The Shadow—or a reasonable fac- 
simile. Their prize mystery show was set 
to come back on the air last week ‘for its 


thirteenth year, but Bill Johnstone, who . 


had played the title role since Orson 
Welles left it in 1937, had given up the 
ghost for a crack at Hollywood. 

Whoever was to take his place had to 
be versatile. When The Shadow first made 
his debut in 1980 as a promotion stunt 
for a Street & Smith magazine, he was just 
an arch-criminal with a sinister chuckle. 
Under Orson Welles he not only switched 
over to the side of the law but became 
a split personality when he revealed that 
he was really Lamont Cranston, a dapper 
playboy with a debutante girl friend 
named Margot. Thus the man who plays 
Cranston must have the power to trans- 
form himself, at the thud of a corpse, into 
a disembodied laugh. He must also rec- 
oncile himself to the fact that after eight 
years, Margot still won’t marry him. 
(What girl would?) 

The directors scratched their heads, 
scanned their talent lists, and started hold- 
ing auditions. (Actually, the laugh was 
the toughest part—it left most actors 
without enough breath to pick up their 
first lines.) Four days before the show re- 
turned to the air (Sunday, Sept. 26, 5:30- 
6:00 p.m. EWT) Bret Morrison, a pudgy, 
blond, curly-haired actor from Chicago, 
was finally chosen. By last week it was ap- 
parent that the new Shadow was as non- 
chalant a spook as ever. He had the Eerie 
langh; he was carefully sinister. And, al- 
though as the playboy he was still suave, 

was more of the freshman-about- 
town present than of the thorough sophis- 
ticate. Morrison, however, also has his 
serious side—a regular job on NBC’s re- 
ligious serial, The Light of the World. In 
that he plays the voice of God. 


Gertie’s Air 

Gertie made her mind up at forty-five 

To get an air wave program she would 
contrive 


So she got herself a network, some ts, 
and a band ye 




















n to’ B(But she also got a program that went 
= @ ‘way out of hand). 
‘re has (@ With pardonable fanfare, the Blue net- 





work welcomed Gertrude Lawrence to its 






mbers, 

Api— grave lengths last week. The English ac- 
. and mss, star of “Lady in the Dark,” “Susan 
mem- (gd God,” and innumerable Noel Coward 
ym the @cmmedies, began her first regular radio 








feries, Revlon Revue’ (after two Thursday- 
might shows, it changes to 10 pm. EWT 
hdays, starting Oct. 17). Despite such 






















































A ‘Blanket of Protection” 


in These Critical Times 


EXCLUSIVE with B.M.A.—complete protec- 
tion plan for yourself and family when income stops 
temporarily or is lost through death. One convenient 
deposit, monthly, pays for all these benefits . . . even 
more important these days when unexpected losses 
might prove ruinous. Here’s complete protection “all- 
ways.” Send coupon. 


% Payments are optional, inning at $5.00, 
depending on benefits Re. Nea to your needs. 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. 
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As it turned out, drilling straight 
down into the earth — for oil — 
proved the shortest road to modern 
times. Oil as a power source, fuel, 
lubricant and base for the manu- 
facture of countless familiar things, 
becomes increasingly important. 
Skilled men who make oil available 
can keep up with our needs only if 
their mechanical help keeps pace 
with demands made upon it. 

In the oil fields, Twin Disc 
Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
have long transmitted and con- 
trolled much of the power operat- 
ing oil well drilling machinery. 
Despite the merciless punishment 
taken by drilling equipment, Twin 







Vas 


Disc products have proved their 
worth repeatedly on the job of get- 
ting oil out of the ground. So here 
again, the Twin Dise Clutch Corm- 
pany’s quatter century of experi- 
ence in designing’ and building 
industrial power links makes a 
direct contribution to keeping liv- 
ing standards at the high level to 
which petroleum products helped 
raise them. 

Developing power links for oil 
rigs is just one phase of our activi- 
ties. If machines you build or buy 
have both a driven and driving 
unit, then it’s quite likely you can 
benefit by consulting Twin Disc 
engineers. You are assured of un- 
biased recommendations — because 
we build hydraulic drives as well 
as friction clutches. Make a point 
of writing us about your problems 
soon, Twin Disc Ctutcn Com- 
PANY, Racine, Wisconsin. 


The Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converter (Lysholm-Smith Type) eliminates 
gear-shifting, multiplies an engine’s torque. It cushions shock loads, prevents 
engine stalling or damage, handles heavy loads without jerking. 
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minor problems as next-to-the-last-minute 
changes in producer, director, author, and 
orchestra, the variety show finally opened 
with Miss Lawrence and her guest Ray 
Milland acting and singing selections from 
“Lady in the Dark” (including the wel. 
known “Saga of Jenny”), abetted by the 
‘Sagge wit and chatter of Robert Bench. 
ey. 

Following the familiar pattern of such 
programs, Miss Lawrence will have a guest 
each week, who will act with her in plays, 
including some of her own successes. On 


_ the recommendation of her financial and 





A new verse in the saga of Gertie 


legal adviser, the fabulous Fanny Holtr- 
mann (who in 1934 won $125,000 and costs 
for her client, Princess Irina Alexandrovna 
Youssoupoff, in a libel suit over the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer picture “Rasputin”) , the 
show was sold to Revlon as a package. Miss 
Lawrence gets $10,500 a week, from which 
she must pay her stars, leaving her some 
$4,000 weekly 

The program’s premiére had one major 
fault: It was so much like other variety 
shows with a star, a guest star, an m.c., 4 
singer (Chucho Martinez), and an or- 
chestra (Lyn Murray). Miss Lawrence 
came over the air with considerable charm 
—and some nervoushess—but in radio she 
throws away one of her greatest assets: She 
really must be seen to be believed. 


Plugaboos 


A CBS survey showed (to nobody's 
surprise) that in recent years even 
most hardened radio listeners had be- 
come annoyed by hearing not one but five 
rapid-fire commercials, each plugging 4 
different product, inserted between their 
favorite network ‘shows. In order, they 
were: (1) the i i 


blurb pushing another 


the same sponsor, (8) the station-bresk 
announcement, a quick commercial shoved 
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They werk together better 
because they can talk together... 


Federal Telephone and Radio tech- 
nicians test to make sure their field 
telephones measure up in the pro- 


duction line as they must in the 
battle line 


UTsT 


High up 
On a ridge commanding the terrain 
Sprawls a Signal Corps sergeant... 
In his hand a field telephone 
By his side an observer . .. 
Eye and voice of the artillery 

* * * 


In the dusty distance 
An enemy column moves onto a bridge... 
* * * 


Suddenly the voice speaks 

And below at the other end of the wire 
The thundering throats of hungry howitzers 
Echo the command 

With screaming steel and TNT 


It’s not a question ; 
Of whether they'll hit the bridge 
But where 

* * * 


As in a slow motion movie 

The center span of the bridge 
Mushrooms ...up...4#p... 
Then rumbles down into the gorge 
Blocking the advance 





The voice speaks again... 

Gives the smoking howitzers 

The new range 

That will cut off the retreating column 


* * ° * 


From here on in 

It’s all over but the shooting 

And the howitzer battery 

Settles down to the grim business 
Of annihilation 


* * * 


For the job it has done 

In the development and production - 

Of field telephones for our armed forces 

I. T. & T’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
Has been officially commended 

By the Signal Corps 


The men and women who make these phones 
Hope they will speed Victory 

And Peace 

By helping men work together better 
Because they can talk together 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Corporation 67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Yo 
«Manufacturing Associate: 
FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 





Toughness designed, 
engineered, and built in 
‘by a single great 
aircraft producer! 


DESIGNED FOR NAvy operation 
as a carrier-based ‘ighter, the 
Corsair is the only fighter 
plane in the world of which 
airplane, engine and propeller 
are the product of a single 
maker. It combines the engi- 
neering and manufacturing 
skill of three United Aircraft 
divisions: Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Pratt and Whitney En- 
gine and Hamilton Standard 
Propeller. 

Tough enough to carry 2000 
horsepower of double - row 
Wasp engine—tough enough to 
withstand the punishment of 
carrier landings — and tough 
enough to knock opposing Nip 
and Nazi fighters out of the 
sky, Corsair is another in the 
list of American aircraft built 
to do a specialized job well. 

And this warborn tough- 
ness will carry over, beyond 
Victory, to the days when you 
seek ruggedness to carry you 
safely, in the Air Age to come. 


i 


Here’s something else built 
to do a specific job well— 
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in between network shows, (4) the “cow- 
catcher,” a hitchhike in reverse, and (5) 
the regular opening commercial for the 
next network show. 

To ease the burden on the plug-weary 
public, CBS last week appealed to its ad- 
vertisers to eliminate hitchhikers and cow- 
catchers, and to its affiliated stations to 
drop their local spot announcements. Lis- 
teners will have to be patient, however, 
for the plea won’t become an ironclad ban 
until October 1944. 





RELIGION 


Creed for Peace 





Prominent American Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews realized this summer that 
action was necessary. If religion were to 
have any influence on the development of 
the postwar world, it was time to make it 
felt—and to do it all together. Moreover, 
the church leaders knew that the practical 
suggestions in the numerous peace pro- 
nouncements from each of their denomina- 
tions had been buried beneath a mass of 
verbiage. A drastic distillation was needed. 

This week the National Catholic Wel-~ 
fare Conference, the Federal Council of 
Churches, and the Synagogue Council of 
America released the result of their four- 
month job: a seven-point interfaith Decla- 
ration on World Peace stripped down to 
essentials. Clear, forthright, and brief, the 


Spy So ig i 
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document was designed as a minimum set 
of principles for practical cooperation 
among nations, not as a full program. More 
important to churchmen was the fact that 
the three faiths had been able to agree in 
every detail of the extremely precise and 
concrete statement. 


The Creed: Hinging on the religious 
common denominator that “moral law 
must govern world order” if there is to be 


a just peace, the statement was signed by | 


more than 125 of the nation’s top religious 
leaders,* thereby making it an all but of- 
ficial document. Its seven points: 


{ There must be a “practical recognition of 
the fact that not only individuals but na- 
tions, states, and international society are 
subject to the sovereignty of God.” 


q “The rights of the individual must he 
assured . . . States as well as individuals 
must repudiate racial, religious, or other 
discrimination.’ 


q “The rights of oppressed, weak, or co- 
lonial peoples must be . . . safeguarded 
within the framework of collective se- 


curity.” 


q Ethnic, religious, and cultural minorities 
must be assured economic livelihood and 





“Including Archbishop 


Edward Mooney of 
Detroit for the Catholics, 


Dr. Israel Gol 






















Roebling Control Cord that Tl 
communicates the pilot’s slight- fifth 
est touch from controls to al 
ailerons, rudders, or elevators. 
Steely - strong, silky - flexible, prod 
every inch worthy of its vital flour 
job. Aircord Division, John chia 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Tts2 
Trenton 2, N. J. . 
Branches and Ware- mat 
houses in Principal milli 
Cities. Be 
's t engi 
In these frequent messages, Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn. \ 
‘ 


ROEBLING 





International 





First. Rite: Of the north shore of Sicily, Harvey Floyd Bell, Baptist 
chaplain from Georgia, baptized Put. John Davis of Virginia, while another 
soldier waited. It was the first U.S. military baptism in the Mediterranean. 

















PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES SALUTES 


bho Oo 


—AMERICAN VICTORY 


from an old print of Buffalo, N. Y. 








640 war plants in the Buffalo area with 
nearly 3 billion dollars in war contracts... 


HEN it comes to war produc- 
tion Buffalo is in there pitching. 


The Buffalo-Niagara area ranks 
fifth in the nation in the value of 
war contracts . . . third in aircraft 
production! Buffalo also produces 
flour and grain products, iron, steel, 
chemicals and hosts of products. 
Its 225,000 workers will earn approx- 
imately $600,000,000 in 1943—a 
million dollars more than in 1942! 

Be it the manufacture of diesel 
engines, windshield wipers, planes 


or gauges—or new methods of pro- 
duction such as worker-inspired dies 
that cut fifty wing pieces at one 
time, you'll find them in Buffalo! 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines is 
proud to proclaim Buffalo an Amer- 
ican Victory City! - 

ee cee a 
By shortening the distances and min- 
utes between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlinesproudly 
serves the daily transportation needs 


: of those whose efforts are so essential 


to the winning of the war—just as it 
has faithfully served America’s peace- 
time civilianneeds for more than six- 
teen consecutive years. 


Victory Cities Buy More Bonds 


SKYWAY TO 
AMERICA'S 
VICTORY 
CITIES 


—=—= Routes presently operated. 
_ === Routes temporarily suspended, 
*No Service—pending airport 
improvements. 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 





TODAY in the far northwoods, crops of 
trees are being harv for many vital 
purposes. Many of these trees are trans- 
Sormed into an insulating boerd chat ful- 
Gils a multitude of services, in many parts 
of the world. 













‘@ lasalite is extensively used i 
*, steuction of homes for defense w: 


_ = quickly applied. Covering large a 
‘Insulite saves precious man hours. 
_ because it insulates, lasulite saves fu 
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@ Insulite gives two services—it builds 
stronger, and insulates as it builds. lasu- 
lite has a bracing strength four times 
that of ordinary wood sheathing, hori- 
zontally applied. As in 1918, Insulite 
has been used in the construction of 
many buildings for our armed forces 
throughout the country. 


LOOK FOR INSULITE IN THE 
RED PACKAGE 





INSULITE 
Division of Minnesota and 


THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL INSULATING BOARD 
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“equal opportunity for educational and 
cultural development and political equal- 
ity.” 


{ International institutions must be or. 
ganized to enforce the peace by controlling 
armaments, collective security, compulsory 
arbitration of disputes, and “the use when 
necessary of adequate sanctions.” 


¥ “International economic collaboration 

. . must replace the present economic 
monopoly and exploitation of natural re. 
sources by privileged groups and states.” 


§ Within its own borders each state must 
provide for “the security of the family ... 
a standard of living adequate for self-de- 
velopment . . . decent conditions of work, 
and participation by labor in decisions af- 
fecting its welfare.” 


Listen, Diplomats: Whether or not 
these demands will have any effect on the 
decisions of the peacemakers remains to 
be seen. But one thing is certain: With 
the possible exception of the Pope, no 
churchman will be at the conference table 
to press them. Moreover, it would do no 
good, since no ecclesiastic could convince 
politicians that he had authority in any- 
thing but “impractical” church dogma. 
Hence the goal of this declaration, like 
other religious peace pronouncements, is to 
influence public opinion enough to force 
the diplomats to take heed. 

According to Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 
general secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, public opinion is bound to have 
more effect this time than it did after the 
last war, since both churches and the peo- 
ple are “more intelligent, have a clearer 
idea of where they are heading, and realize 
that to be lasting peace must be founded 
on more than just sentimentalism.” Were 
that not true, he points out, the present 
declaration, drawn up by three groups rep- 
resenting some 50,000,000 Americans, never 
would have been possible. 


Objective 


The fundamentalist American Council 
of Christian Churches, from its semi-an- 
nual meeting at Chicago, last week asked 
President Roosevelt to declare Japan’s two 
state Shinto shrines at Ise military ob- 
jectives so that their ultimate destruction 
by bombing will destroy “the people’s faith 
in the protective power of the divine em- 
peror.” 


Excommunicated Quisling 


Flaunting the Iron Cross he had won 
fighting against Russia, Leon Degrelle 
swaggered to church not long ago in his 
home town of Bouillon, Belgium, whence 
Godfrey of Bouillon set forth on the First 
Crusade. But the Belgian Catholic hier- 
archy had ruled that no Belgian Catholic 
could also be a Rexist or a Nazi, and the 
priest refused to give communion to the 
leader of the Fascist Rexist party. En- 





faith 
> em- 


Your boys with the colors 


will thank YOU 


It will take millions of jobs to keep this country 
going, right after the war. Not five years after, 
or three. But right after! 

Your boy who comes back from the Pacific 
or Africa or Europe, your brother who works in 
a war plant, and you yourself, won't want a long 
painful waiting spell after the war. 

So, isn’t it up to each of us to do something 
about those postwar jobs—NOW? There’s one 
‘way, at least, you can help. 

America’s No. 1 industrial employer—the 
Building Industry—must supply many millions 
of postwar jobs. 

Forward planning—for homes and hospitals 
—for schools and factories and housing 


projects, etc.—can and should be done now. 

You can help by getting your postwar dream 
home on an architect’s drawing board now. 
Too, you can call the need for planning to the 
attention of your school and hospital boards 
and to your local, state and federal planning and 
governing bodies. Urge them to use available 
facilities of architects, engineers, contractors, 
builders, realtors, financing agencies, and other 
factors, for forward planning NOW. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


_ Now Exclusively Engaged in, War Goods Manufacture 


Depe. NW-10 + 2270 East Grand Blvd. + Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 
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raged, Degrelle snatched the clergyman 
from the chancel and had him placed un- 
der arrest. 

The result: Last week the Belgian 
church became the first to use Catholi- 
cism’s most potent weapon against a major 
quisling. Climbing up into the pulpit of 
the cathedral, Msgr. André Charrue, 
Bishop of Namur, enunciated in solemn 
tones a decree of excommunication against 
Degrelle. 

Belgium is so solidly Catholic that the 
move stripped the traitor’s power more ef- 
fectively than if he had been fired by the 
Nazis. Moreover, Degrelle was widely 
’ known as a renegade Catholic who had 
used his membership in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Catholic Action chiefly for his own 
ends—in one instance selling a million 
pamphlets to exploit financially an alleged 
apparition of the Madonna and Child. 








ART 
Calder’s Circus 


It is a forest of contraptions made of 
sheet metal, wire, string, wood, pieces of 
glass and old pipe, which look like trees, 
kangaroos, spiders, whales, or nothing at 
all. Some are firm—the stabiles. Others 
gyrate daintily or clank ominously with 
the slightest touch or puff of wind. They 
are the mobiles. There are other mobiles: 
brightly colored wooden balls or fans 
which move up and down, round and 
round, or wave back and forth in front of 
a wooden backdrop. Run by concealed 
motors and pulleys, they look like animat- 
ed abstract paintings. 

The forest is peopled with whimsical 
wooden sculptures of circus acrobats, 
Josephine Baker, Helen Wills, and other 
notables. The total adds up to more than 
100 items which fill the downstairs galler- 
ies of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York and make up a full-dress retrospec- 
tive show of “sculptures and conStruc- 
tions” by Alexander Calder. 





Spacial Man: Cheerful, hulking, and 
45, “Sandy” Calder has been amazing art 
circles with his mobiles and stabiles for a 
decade now, but never before has it been 
seen in such abundance or in such @ con- 
genial setting. The effect, on all but the 
sourer skeptics, is one of amazed delight. 

Calder sometimes is called the art 
World’s No. 1 playboy, but his position as 
a serious sculptor is by now well estab- 
lished. Vassar seniors write learned trea- 
tises about his “new and revolutionary 
spacial concept,” and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art displays him. Nonethe- 
less, except for his daughter Sandra, aged 
8, who makes objects like her dad’s, Calder 
remains an isolated phenomenon. 

He is the son of an academic sculptor, 
A. Stirling Calder, whose sculpture of 
Sandy at 4, “The Man Cub,” also is at 
the Metropolitan. His Scottish grandfa- 
ther, Alexander Milne Calder, did the fig- 


ure of William Penn on the dome of the 
Philadelphia City Hall. Calder first trained 
as an engineer, then as a painter, but it 
was a sideline job with The Police Gazette 
which was, in a sense, the making of his 
career. In 1925 The Gazette sent him to 
sketch the circus. Calder went back every 
evening of the run. Soon he got to Paris 
and, at the suggestion of a toy manufac- 
turer, began making animated animals; 
then a full-scale circus. Though the circus 
was marvelously detailed, the figures were 
only simplified marionettes. Often the dog 
did not succeed in jumping through the 
paper hoop, the bareback rider fell off the 
horse, or the trapeze artist landed inglo- 
riously in the net. According to the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art catalogue: “They had 
a living quality in their uncertainty.” 


Advance Agent: Thomas Wolfe, in 
his posthumous novel, “You Can’t Go 
Home Again,” devoted an entire chapter 
to a scathing description of what obvious- 
ly was Calder’s circus. “It was astounding 
to see so many intelligent men and wom- 
en ... who were usually so impatient of 
the dull, the boring, and the trivial, pa- 
tiently assembled here to give their re- 
spectful attention to Mr. Piggy Logan’s 
exhibition.” Wolfe notwithstanding, the 
circus was all the rage in Paris and 
New York of the late ’20s and served as 
Calder’s card of introduction to the more 
advanced Paris painters. He visited the 
abstractionist, Piet Mondrian, found his 
studio composed of immaculate white walls 
studded with removable rectangles of red, 
blue, and yellow, and got, as he puts it, 
“the necessary shock.” He says: “I told 
him it would be very nice if they oscillat- 
ed.” He objected at the time, but he seems 
fe come around when I do things nowa- 

ays.” 
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EDUCATION 


The People’s Text 


Educators, businessmen, and labor lead- 
ers warily kept their distance from “The 
American Story of Industrial and Labor 
Relations,” which popped up without warn- 
ing to worry them last week. The title it- 
self indicated that the $15 slick-paper 
pages of the first textbook ever to be copy- 
righted in the name of “The People of the 
State of New York” contained TNT. And 
the fact that it was the product of the 
Ives Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions—a state legislative body—con- 
vinced the suspicious that it must be some 
kind of academic and/or political booby 
trap. 

Actually the richly printed, bound, and 
illustrated book is largely a factual rec- 
ord. To give a graphic, thorough history 
of. industrial relationships, the text ex- 
amines the device of “Newtown” in the 
years 1790, 1840, 1890, and 1940, describ- 








ing its change from a post-Revolution © 


community where 96 per cent of the popu- 
lation lived’ off the soil to a 1943 town 
whose few remaining farmers have their 
security dictated by local and national 
industry. “The migration from the farms 
to the factories has meant that for the 
most of the time during the last century 
there were more workers than jobs avail- 
able,” the book explains. And “it is im- 
portant to note .. . that a depression af- 
fects agriculture today almost as much 
as it does industry. Although farmers can 
go on eating the food they raise, they are 
doubly dependent on the cities in bad 
times as well as good”—chiefly because 
of the farm’s mechanization. 

In a section called “The Rules of the 





AMERICAN ». LIFE IN 1790 











AMERICAN LIFE IN 1940 








Giove end Mere Engloyers and Workers Adapted Collective Sargeising 











From—The American Story of Industrial and Labor Relations 
The authors of a new kind of textbook walked a tightwire 





















SCOTT 


FINE 
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RADIO 








A BASSOON is 





funny to look at, hard to play...and very very 





difficult to reproduce by radio... yet it comes to 











you with uncanny exactness on a Scott! 








, might never recognize a 
Bassoon if you met, or heard, one... 
but its low vibrant note is vital in fine 
music. Composers use it for that sub- 
stance and shading which mean so 
much to the brilliance of a performance. 
But to experience what the composer 
wrote and the orchestra played, you 
must bear the Bassoon in its own tone 
and timbre, as a Scott brings it to you. 

For a Scott brings you each in- 
strument in its own true voice... un- 
altered, distinct .. . with all the over- 


tones which bejewel the fabric of fine 


music. Naturally, because of the Scott’s 
amazing fidelity and reach, it was put 
into “active service” at once. Conse- 
quently the Scott-you-might-have-owned 
is patrolling the oceans that bear our 
ships... bringing messages from far- 
flung bases to convoys, merchantmen 


and ships of the line .. . or relieving 
the tense hours of our seamen who 
listen hungrily for their favorite pro- 
grams from home. 

If you love fine music, you will 
want a Scott. You will want to join the 
distinguished company of musicians, 
composers, ambassadors and notables 
in 154 countries who listen with this 
amazing instrument. Truly no greater 
musical experience could ever be 
yours, and after the war we'll build a 
Scott for you! 


E. H: SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 








Puerto Rico, 
rum, pays high 
There’s a reason i 


pleased palate will 


home 


for centuries 
tribute to the mell 








of su 


or this preference- 


plainly tell you why. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 


SOLE U.S. DisTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








Navigators on our big battleships use 
three Hamilton timepieces—the 
Hamilton Chronometer (shown above), 
Chronometer Watch, and Compari 
Watch. They’re all examples o 
Hamilton war timepieces, 








COURSE, WERE 
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St. PETERSBURG— 


Honorably Discharged 


Last year the Army took over 
most of our hotels for use in 
housing a special training center. 
Now that permanent camps have 
been completed, the Army has 
closed its station here and re- 
turned most of the hotels to their 
owners for civilian use. 


St. Petersburg enjoyed having 
the soldiers here and extended 
them its usual warm hospitality. 
Now we are equally pleased to 
offer our facilities to civilian 
guests and winter residents. For 
those who are not in war service, 
there is no finer place to live than 
in sunny St. Petersburg. 


*For booklets write to G. H. Daven- 
port, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


* 
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Game,” the book traces the turbulent his. 
tory of American industrial relations 
gives a great amount of space to New 
Deal labor legislation, and accepts gov. 
ernment control as an established fact, 
Entering into the discussion are explana. 
tions of everything from strikebreaki 

and yellow-dog contracts to wage-and- 
hour and social-security legislation. Al 
ways, however, the authors are careful of 
their balance. For example: q 


Pro Labor: “We, the people”—a phrase 
which the book overworks—‘“have acted! 
through government to guarantee the 
workers’ interest in the right to join union 
of their own choosing . . . [but] some of 
the more detailed injunctions which have 
been issued . . . have made almost every-! 
thing but eating, sleeping, and _ getting 
dressed, on the ‘part of the strikers and 
‘whomsoever,’ illegal . . . The labor-union| 
movement as a whole has been con 
demned for the acts of some irresponsible 
leaders.” 


Pro Employer: Rules restricting um 
ions limit “those actions or practices of 
any private individuals or groups which 
may be harmful to the whole community 
. .. In seeking to promote the general wel- 
fare . . . we have, indeed, regulated em- 
ployers’ practices more strictly than 
workers’.” Employer resistance to mini- 
mum-wage laws “is not always because} 
they are opposed to the principle .. . kt 
is rather because they will inevitably be 
less able to compete in a free economy 
with those employers who are not so lim- 
ited as to the wages they must pay.” 

Explaining the book’s motive, the com- 
mittee’s chairman and the majority leader 
of the New York Assembly, Irving M. 
Ives, said: “We felt that it would be well 
to have a standard text based on experi- 
ence and research, which could be used by §@There’ 


management and labor and also by schools Byorid a. 
and colleges.” 

The Dissenters: Although there is no ft #8 * 
textbook quite like it, many persons as- #-and ne 
sailed it. They contended that the publi- 
cation of textbooks by the same govern- #Most nu 
ment which appropriates school funds is & pation 
an entering wedge for Fascism—the 
schools might feel it expedient to make aaa 


their purchases from the state. And ex- 
pedient or not, they could buy them at a 
far lower cost than private publishers could 
meet (the Ives book can be obtained by 
schools for less than $1 a copy, by the # 
public for $1.25-1.50) . : 

Hence the established textbook publish- 
ers were the most. vocal of the early objec- 
tors to “The American Story of Industrial 
and Labor Relations.” Already they had 
tried to compete with many state boards 
of education which had taken advantage 
of the wartime rush into special courses to 
publish and copyright textbooks. At pres- & 
ent there is a gentlemen’s agreement that 
this practice will be stopped at the end of 
the war. If it isn’t, publishers are p: 
to go to court. 








HAT MUST A NUT DO? \*™ 


@There’s only one thing in the 
orld a nut must do. 


That is to hold things together 
and never let go. 


- MMost nuts shiver loose under 


vibration, 
But not this nut. 


he reason is the red elastic 
ollar. This-collar molds itself 
augly to the bolt. It holds the 
and bolt threads tight to- 
ether. The nut can’t jiggle 
nd turn, 


bo the nut locks fast and stays 
— anywhere on the bolt. It 

aa be taken off, and put back 
, time and again without 


losing its locking ability. 

This is why there are more 
Elastic Stop Nuts on war ma- 
terial than all other lock nuts. 
combined. 


And of the billions in use, we 
don’t know of one that hasn’t 


done its job better than any Exastic Stop Nur CorporaTion OF AMERICA 
other similar fastening. UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








Wanted: 


TRAINED 
EXECUTIVE 


Large corporation has opening for 
a man trained in management, irre- 
spective of the field. Procurement 
experience is desirable, but main re- 
quirement is managerial ability. Ex- 
ecutive 35-40 with record of proven 
performance and potential capacity 
for carrying increased responsibility 
is required. This major position in- 
volves the direction of important 
operations. Statement of qualifica- 
tions and experience, including age 
and draft status, may be submitted 
through a third party, if desired. Re- 
plies will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. 


Address: 


Box 1143, NEWSWEEK 
152 West 42 Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Regma & Jingle Your Way to 
BETTER SPEECH! 


GET RID OF THE “HE DONT'’S””, “CAN'T HARDLYS"”, 
AND “WHERE IS IT ATS’ IN RECORD TIME! Eric 
Strutt, noted radio and screen writer, has condensed the 


common mistakes that most of us make, into memory-tested 
rhymes and jingles! They'll help you improve your speech 
in an entertaining manner. 

“Regardless of anything you “ve heard $ 00 

Irregardless is not a word!” 

25,000 sold last year. Order on a posi- a5) 
BETTER DICTION lessons included at POSTPAID 
no extra cost. Send one dollar to 


Example: 
tive money-back guarantee. Mr. Strutt’s & 


BETTER SPEECH, Suite 1118, Halliburton Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
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SCIENCE 


Super Ray 


Like sea-monster stories, awesome ac- 
counts of new “death rays” crop up at 
least annually. Then the inventor van- 
ishes from the news. The latest: Reputed- 
ly backed by a millionaire, Melvin G. Mil- 
ler of Chicago, Case School of Applied 
Science graduate, has a supersound ray 
which: kills flies at 4,000 feet, mice at 3 
feet; pulverizes goldfish. bowls at yard 
range, and melts 3-inch copper bolts. But 
The Chicago Sun reported last week that 
Miller, in his Michigan Avenue laboratory, 
won’t proceed with his experiments until 
protective devices are installed. 


Missing Link 


The new radio lighthouses to be erected 
after the war will link television stations 
into national and even international net- 
works. So Ralph R. Beal, director of Re- 
search for the Radio Corp. of America, 
predicted this week in Radio Age. Con- 
founding those who previously argued 
that, because ultra-short waves travel in a 
straight line and leave the earth at the 
horizon, long-range television is possible 
only by relaying programs from station to 
station by wire, Beal announced: “Auto- 
matic, unattended radio relay stations, lo- 
cated 20 to 50 miles apart, will link’ tele- 
vision stations into national chains ... A 
relay station atop Pikes Peak might. well 
be the key station to complete a trans- 
continental television chain . . . I firmly 
believe that we shall find the key to world- 
wide television. 

“Think what these unattended ns re- 
lay stations promise to such vast areas as 
China, Russia, and Africa; think what they 
will mean for countries which haven’t en- 
joyed . . . the communication services as 
found in the United States and British 
Isles. It is my belief that in the postwar 
era other regions will also have extensive 

. . systems of communication made 
possible by radio relays of telegraph mes- 
sages, telephone calls, sound broadcasting, 
and television . . . Neither tropical heat nor 
arctic snow, neither fog nor hurricane will 
‘cut’ these global lines.” 

In his desk, Beal has a picture of a radio 
relay station as RCA engineers plen to 
make it. It looks like a streamlined light- 
house “with little bulging eve-like windows 
at the top” behind which are highly direc- 
tive antenna. 





Magic Carpet 


When the big Navy guns fire, carpets of 
semiprecious stones provide firm footing 
for American bluejackets. The new deck 
covering, manufactured by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, and known 
as Dektred, is made by mixing ground 
garnets with a synthetic-resin binder. 

This magic carpet solves an old Navy 
problem—slippery decks which in rough 
weather caused fatal falls and even jeop- 
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. International 
Sky Eves: A graduate of Mitchel 
Field’s “eye school” can identify a 
plane as it crosses the screen in one- 
hundredth of a second (top). The un- 
trained eye sees it blurred (below). 
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ardized the outcome of battles. Other so- 
lutions such as boxes of sand in which the 
men stood as they passed the ammunition 
were unsatisfactory; special types of lino- 
leum increased the fire hazard. 

Dektred’s sure footing results from the 
pointed garnet particles which protrude 
from the thick coating. So tough that it is 
as good as new after 1,000,000 strokes 
with scrubbing brushes, the carpet also is 
highly fire resistant. 


Unshiny Day Acoming 

Dr. Ralph H. McKee’s refusal to take a 
dare has made it possible for a man to 
wear his pants longer. Dr. McKee is a 
69-year-old chemist who, after teaching 
the Army to manufacture high explosives h 
in 1918, was professor of chemical engineer- 
ing at Columbia University for many years 
and is now again engaged in war research. 
Some months ago he was discussing the 
needs of the common man with friends, 
one of whom denounced chemists as fail- * 
ures for not concocting a preparation to 
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erase the shine fronr the seat of trousers. h 

“You can’t make any such thing, but I'l al 

dare you to try!” the crony challenged. ( 
Possessing about a hundred American 

and foreign } patents, Dr. McKee had slight ee 





reason to think anything impossible. Try- 
ing various mixtures he finally hit on a 
formula which not only unshined cloth: 
ing but also unshined upholstery; it worke 
on all fabrics which had become slick will 
wear. New York tailors found the solutie 
softened fibers to such an extent that 
treated garments remained _ shineless 
long as when new. 

The one hitch—the fact that the pre 
ration smelled like something other tha 
roses—was obviated by adding one drop 4 
























































































RADIONICS 


The Army is...men.. . trained men... equipped and maintained. On 





the home front... in factories and on farms... civilians produce the 
armament and food and supplies. The bridge between civilians who fur- 
nish and soldiers who use... is .. . the Army Service Forces. Wherever 
the soldier is . . . whatever he does ... the Army Service Forces are 
charged with seeing that he lacks no essential thing. To fulfill the task 
outlined in the twenty-one words above. . . literally . . . the “impossible” 

and the “miraculous” become daily routine with the Army Service Forces. 














“AYE, AYE, SIR” 

In old English,“Aye”meant“yes. 
It means far more in the Navy. 
“Aye, Aye, Sir,” means that the 

order is understood and will be 

2 The Ne Seaionn eet many 
Our prompt “Aye, Aye, Sir,” 

nate ‘we believe, been jnstiied by 


initiative 
(est the oF ec eos with oe 











—in days of civilian radio, Zenith was proud of its long 
series of “firsts”—improvements which made radio history 
and established leadership in the industry. 

—today our viewpoint has changed— materially. 


—engaged exclusively in war production, the things we have 
been called upon to do—the tasks we have succeeded in 
accomplishing, make past improvements in civilian radio 
literally look like “child’s play.” 

—the work of our engineers in radionics has made the “im- 
possible” possible and accomplished the “miraculous.” 
*—mark that word “RADIONICS” (with its subdivisions 
of Electronics, Radio, etc.)—it has brought into reality and 
being, devices which only a year or so ago came in the“im- 
possible” and “miraculous” categories. 

—today Zenith works in the science of radionics for our 
armed forces alone. 

—in that bright “tomorrow” when peace returns— 


—we can only say—the post-war radios that Zenith will 
produce will contain many interesting new developments. 


—that statement is based upon experience which we can not 
now reveal—but you may take our word that it is a fact. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


BETTER THAN CASH 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 









Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933, of 

NEWSWEEK 


Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 


State of New York $8 
County of New York }° 
for October Ist, 1943 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore F. Mueller, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is Vice President and General Manager of 
NEWSWEEK and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc. of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, manag- 
ing editor, and general manager are: Publisher, Malcolm 
Muir, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. “ee x 
Editor, Chet Shaw, 152 West “42nd Street, New York 
General Manager, Theodore F. Mueller, 152 waa. ‘42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given. ) 
Weekly Publications, Inc., 152 West 42nd Street, New York 
N. Y.: Arthur V. Anéwom, Chappaqua, New York ; Vin- 
cent Astor, 152 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. ; Gordon 
Ss. Hargraves, Gladwyne, Pemnsy aa, W. Averell Harri- 
man, 59 Wall St., New York, N. Y + Eleanor Muir John- 
son, Far Hills, New Jersey ; > McCall ‘Corporation, 230 Park 
Ave., New York, ; Theodore F, Mueller, 11 Governors 
Rd., Bronxville N. Yy: : Malcolm Muir, 435 East 52nd St., 
v ; eee Malcolm Muir, Jr., 1200 No, State St.’ 
Chicago, il. ; John RK. Rutherford, °323_ Woodland Rd., 
Highland Park, Ill. ; Robert P, Stewart, Seward Hotel, 59 
Seward, Detroit, Mich. Today Associates, Inc., 152 West 
42nd St., New York, i 


3. That the sil bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afflant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as 80 stated by him. 

(Signed) THEODORE F. MUELLER 
Vice President and General Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of 
September, 1943. 

(Signed) Sarah T, Jepson 
“My commission expires March 30, 1945) 








THE SAUCE YOU SEE 
IN FINE RESTAURANTS 


Add flavor and distinction to your 
meals by using Lea & Perrins 
Sauce at the table ...in its own 
distinguished bottle—just as 
they do in fine restaurants. 








LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The ORIGINAL Worcestershire ! 
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a certain perfume to each gallon. That 
merely killed the unpleasant odor and did 
not mean that American men would be 
sporting perfumed pants. Fleur Fenton, 
feminine half of the man-wife advertising 
agency of that name, made sure of that 
before she formed a company, Household 
Chemists, Inc., to make Shyn-O-Way. 
And last week Dr. McKee’s dare, pack- 
aged with a wooden block and renapping 
cloth, was on its way to the seat of Amer- 
ica’s pants. 

















MEDICINE 





The Moving Finger Writes 


The finger-to-thumb opposition which 
makes tweezers and wrenches, as well as 
hooks, out of human hands is, along with 
speech, the factor that made man ruler 
of the beasts. Hence, whereas human 
wearers of artificial legs are comparatively 
only slightly disabled, persons minus an 
arm have had a more serious handicap. - 

In last week’s New England Journal of 
Medicine, Dr. J. D. Adams of Boston dis- 
cusses an operation which makes it pos- 
sible for those who have lost arms to be 
fitted with the nearest thing to a living 
hand. “This procedure,” Dr. Adams says, 
“may play a leading part in the rehabili- 
tation of those injured in the war.” 


The Operation: Some weeks -after 
amputation, holes or canals are cut through 
the remaining muscles and lined with skin 
that is as strong as that of the palm of the 











m a natural manner moves the pegs up 
and down, thereby controlling the grasp 
and release of the fingers of the light. 
weight magnesium hand. 


The Results: Dr. Henry H. Kessler of 
Newark, N. J. (now a commander in the 
Navy Medical Corps) , pioneered the cine. 
plastic procedure in this country. In the 
September Military Surgeon he disclose; 
that 50 of the 100 persons who have been 
fitted with arms after he had operated are 
now employed in a variety of remunerative 
occupations. One man plays a violin, hold- 
ing the bow in his artificial fingers; many 
type expertly and even write with their 
“store” hands. Commander Kessler says 
that while some persons lack the will pow- 
er to adapt themselves to using the arms, 
and while the fingers lack feeling, “nat- 
ural control is . . . exerted by the muscles 
. . . thereby permitting a close approxi- 
mation to natural-hand function.” 


§ Among the surgeon’s successful cases, 
which even include children born without 
arms, is that of Frank Eberle, who lost, his 
left arm at the elbow more than 30 year 
ago. Now head of the Cineplastic Artificial 
Arm Co. in Newark, Eberle has been asked 
to assist plastic-surgery instructors at Co- 
lumbia University’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. According to Eberle, when 
a special shoulder strap is worn, a man 
can lift 40 pounds with his artificial hand, 
When he demonstrated to a NEWSWEEK 
reporter how tightly an object may be held 
in the fingers, he grasped a pencil and 
pushed a button in the wrist which » 
locked the grip that the interviewer coull 
not pull the pencil away. “Without look- 





With patience one can learn to type, or even hold a pen 


hand. Two of these permanent canals are 
required in the muscles of each stump, 
whether the arm has been amputated be- 
low or above the elbow. 


The Arm: Strapped to the stump, 
the artificial arm and hand look like any 
other until the wearer rolls up his sleeves. 
Then one sees that an ivory peg about 244 
inches long has been inserted through each 
of the muscle canals and attached to lev- 
ers which open and close the hand. Con- 
tracting and relaxing the stump muscles 


ing,” Eberle said, “I can tell, by contour 
and degree of roughness, -whether I’m 
touching a leather or a silk surface; | 
even have a false sense of clenching 4 
flesh-and-blood fist when the muscles of 
my upper arm close the hand.” 


§ From other sources, it was learned that 
many wounded Americans whose arms had 
been amputated underwent the cineplastic 
operation before being sent home from for- 
eign theaters of action. A soldier, injured 


‘in the Philippines, is now on guard duty, 

















lou Can’e Hold LEADERSHIP 
For 42 Vears Unless You're The 
BASIC 
Advertising Medium 


% % od 


FOR THE PAST half-century America has been changing . . . Chang 
pace ... Wars, political conflicts, booms, depressions, old habits 


to the new ... Two generations, born and grown to w 








CHANGE, ALWAYS CHANGE, but 


*Source: Advertising Record Co—Media Records, Inc. For fair comparison liquor 
linage omitted since The Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF | 
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Jastic DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 480 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OPFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaze | 
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The Polish Problem 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





Over-Age Destroyers 
Make History... 


The “four-stacker” destroyers of 
World War Number One, recently 
’ making lend lease headlines, are per- 
forming important convoy service in 
this war. For example, the HMS St. 
Mary’s heading into heavy gales has 
been on the “Beef Run” escortin 
food convoys to Iceland. The HM 
Lincoln recently completed a record 
of 40,000 sea miles traveled in 190 
consecutive days. 


* ke ke ke ke 

The point to all this is that 23 years 
ago, during the laying-up operation, 
cooperative engineering service re- 
sulted in the selection of NO-OX-ID 
rust preventive materials to keep 
engines and metal parts rust-free and 
ready to go on call. 

After this war, there will be equip- 
ment and metal parts to prepare for 
long-time storage. We offer the ma- 
terial and advice on proper methods 
of application. Dearborn Chemical 
Company, NO-OX-ID Division, 310 
S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Iil. 


“THE LEADER 








FOR 25 YEARS” 











aending books have pondered 
the Polish problem, but there is time 
for no more books before the United 
States, Britain and Russia reach a 
workable solution. For if a new Poland 
agreeable to Russians and tolerable to 
Poles cannot be created, a hard-won 
war may founder in a lost peace. 
Before we speak of boundaries, let us 
see what principles might be agreeable 
to the three major powers which are 
about to confer. First, the idea of buffer 
states can and probably will go into the 
discard. There will be no one to “buff” 
against except Russia, and she will per- 
mit no more of that kind of thing. Rus- 
sia has always been more buffed against 
than buffing, in any case. Second, all 
three powers, including Russia, will no 
doubt agree that there will be a Poland 
with Atlantic Charter “sovereign rights 
and self-government.” Third, the bound- 
aries of Poland will not be any one of 
the many configurations which history 
has given that country—especially the 
monstrosity created at Versailles. 
Fourth, Poland will get a window—not 
a porthole—to the sea. 
In determining the boundaries of the 


new Poland, the idea advanced by Wil-_ 


son in his Fourteen Points—the idea of 
“including indisputably Polish popula- 
tions”—can scarcely be achieved. In- 
cidentally, Versailles grossly violated 
that “Point.” “Indisputably” Russian 
populations were included in pre-1939 
Poland. The plain fact is that Russia, 
after her invasion in 1939, drew a 
boundary which was ethnologically 
more correct than was that of the Allies 
24 years ago. It may be expected that 
Russia will insist upon that eastern 
boundary for Poland. Nothing in “sov- 
ereign rights and _ self-government” 
would thereby be violated. 

When Russia seized Eastern Poland 
in 1939, Hitler was quite willing to give 
her even more. The suggested line ran 
clear to the Vistula and the suburbs of 


and, despite the fact that it was made 
a free city for Poland’s use as an out- 
let to the sea, the Poles industriously 
built up Gdynia as a port of their own. 
The free status of Danzig could be 
maintained under some international 
agreement. 


This brings us to East Prussia, 
which is more than two-thirds German, 
Most of the remaining third, resident 
of the southern part of the province, 
are Masurians, who are Slavic. The 
2,000,000 Germans in the rest of East 
Prussia include a very considerable pro- 
portion of the Prussian Junker class, 
If, as Churchill pointed out, these Prus- 
sian aristocrats are the breeders of war, 
a wholesale removal of them to Ger- 
many would be a wise move. Many of 
the remaining Germans might elect to 
remain, even under Polish sovereignty. 
Then the whole of East Prussia might 
be incorporated in the new Polish state, 
This would partially compensate Po- 


land for the loss of her eastern terri- 


tory, eliminate the Corridor and pull 
Poland into a fairly homogenous and 
compact state. Poland’s prewar popula- 
tion was about 35,000,000. This new 
Poland would be about 27,000,000 and 
would be racially more homogenous. 

The elimination of East Prussia as a 
part of Germany would not only com- 
pensate Poland for the loss of her 
eastern territory but would eliminate 
a festering source of German militarism 
and intrigue close to Russia. The 
Junkers, removed from their medieval 
castles and estates, would be absorbed 
by industrial Germany, and, after care- 
ful surveillance by the United Nations 
for a period of years, would vanish as 
an outdated, irreconcilably war-mon- 
gering class. ae 

In re-creating the Polish state, firm 
provision must be made to protect Jew- 
ish minorities. The old line had it that 
“freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell.” 





Warsaw. Russia refused and fixed a Freedom has also shrieked when reac- 
NO ] ‘Tp line which restored to her an area large- _ tionary leaders in Poland, not so many SOME 
ly populated by White Russians and years ago, whipped to death their dem- § . 

Ukrainians. The Vilna section, with ocratic and socialist neighbors in the @ ™ yo 
many Poles, was taken for strategic prisons. the ar 
. purposes. Apparently Stalin has no de- There is no reason why the fine cul- friend 

ru St p reven t AS mands concerning the western bordeg tural and industrial gifts which Poland _— 
of Poland. The Polish Corridor was a has exhibited in the past should not @ waitec 
geographical curiosity, but it was pop- flourish in the new state. But that pre- wi, 

0-OX:1D- ulated by Poles. The western boundary supposes a firm hand by the three great 
of that Corridor is a tenable postwar powers with respect to the safety of her Natur, 
yee boundary. minorities and to any further terti- I and s1 
Danzig is overwhelmingly German, _ torial ambitions. *. 
1S 


¢[ For Victory, Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps] 
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cENTUCKY'S FINEST) 


—~_) 


SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip . . . and pause 

in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and 

the answer will be “That? ... That’s Old Charter !” And you will have made a 

friend for life . .. For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature, then A SUPERB 
waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe . . . we were bound to AMERICAN 
wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about ... and remembered ! WHISKEY 


Naturally, no Old Charter is being distilled for the duration. So, if your favorite bar BUY MORE WAR BONDS—TODAY! 
and store are temporarily out of Old Charter, you'll find it well worth waiting for. 


This Whiskey is 7 Years Old + Straight Bourbon Whiskey + 90Proof - Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. | Tunein ! Schenley’s ** Cresta Blanca 
Wine Carnival” with Morton Gould Orchestra and Alec Templeton. Every Wed. Eve.,C.B.S. 








MONSANTO 


froma nest of Nazis! 


A hundred yards ahead, a Nazi pillbox 
threatens to hold up the entire advance. 
Call the battery for supporting fire! 


But, on a military map, those yards 
may shrink to 1/16 of an inch or less. 
No room here for even a whisker’s 
width of error . . . else our own front 
wave of troops catch the red-hot steel 
we’re sending over for the Jerries! 


In a spot like this such a little thing as 
the quality of a piece of map paper can 
mean a lot. Thereby hangs the impor- 
tance of Mersize, a new Monsanto 
chemical for paper sizing. 

In making map paper, too little rosin 
in the sizing can cause fine ink lines to 
thicken and smudge during printing. 
Too much, and the paper may yel- 


low and crack too -soon with age. 
With Mersize, however, map papers 
can be given more machine sizing with 
less rosin. That means they should be 
easier to print with precision . . . yet 


' much less likely to yellow or embrittle 


with age. Laboratory tests also indi- 
cate they will resist moisture better... | 
change less in dimensions with changes 
in humidity . . . and handle easier dur- 
ing production. 

Today, those are all qualities of vital § 
importance to vitally important mili- — 

tary maps, navigation charts and blue 

prints for war industry. Tomorrow, 
they should make for better paper 

products of many kinds, from note 

paper to food cartons. MONSANTO 

CHEMICAL Company, St. Louis. 


TO THE PAPER INDUSTRY... Frankly, in peacetime you would 
not be reading this announcement of Mersize for perhaps another | 
year. The first tangible result of a long-range, deep-delving study of 


the colloid chemistry of paper chemistry, Mersize is st 


only in 


ot plant production for your most war-important jobs. Because 


ersize does promise to help significantly in certain 
paper industry’s war effort, however, announcement 
d . Full details are available in a report presented at the recent 
TAPPI meeting. Simply write: MoNsANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Merrimac Division, 
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verett Station, Boston (49), Massachusetts. 


a SXCELLENGS, pores E—The Army-Navy 

urgee with two represen 

nition by the Army and the Navy of eepecially 

meritorious production of war iale"’ over 

a two-year period, flies over Monsanto's execu- 
in St. Louis and over Monsanto 








